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If gardening is your hobby... 


You’ve shopped around for gardening 
tools that suit you best—that feel just 


right in your hands. 


You find you get happier results 


with tools you prefer using! 


There would be one typewriter that 
would suit you best . . . that would 


give you the best results. 


Most likely, it would be a Royal— 
the typewriter that’s built up a prefer- 
ence equal to the combined preference 
for the next three leading makes. 

For happier typing, give each of your 
typists a Royal—the preferred type- 


writer! 





Royals win—hands down! 


1. Popularity! Just look how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that preference for Royal 
equals the combined preference for the next three most popu- 
lar standard office typewriters. Your typists will do more work, 
better work on machines they prefer to use. 


2. Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning 
—higher production per machine! 


3. Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time out 
for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 
typewriter investment! 





ROYAL— World’s No. 1 Typewriter 








HE public relations status of life 

insurance is more important to 
the national economy and to the 
future of America than the public 
relations of any other business, 
Glenn Griswold, .editor and pub- 
lisher of ‘“‘Public Relations News,” 
said last month, speaking before the 
spring meeting of the Life Managers’ 
Association of Greater New York, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The meeting, following a lunch- 
eon, was an all-afternoon session 
devoted entirely to public relations 
and carried out in forum style, with 
floor discussions following the speak- 
ers. S. Samuel Wolfson, association 
president, acted as moderator. In 
addition to Mr. Griswold, the speak- 
ers included Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, Mrs. Marion S. Eberly, 
director of its Women’s Division, 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, director of the 
Educational Division, Walter E. 





For Better Filing... 


In Your Microfilming 





USE 


Film-a-record 


TO MICRODEX 
YOUR RECORDS 





MICROFILMING GIVES YOU: 


© 98% saving in filing and floor space. 


e Assured record protection and permanence. 


MICRODEXING GIVES YOU 5 PLUS VALUES: 


e You control the operation and inspection of 
every phase of your microfilming. 


e You find micro-records faster than originals. 
e Your micro-records are certified for possible 
use as legal evidence. 


e Your present filing system is permanently 
paralleled on film. 


e Your micro-records incorporate controls de- 
signed to prevent misfiling. 
You can buy or rent Film-a-record—immediate de- 
livery. The Microdex indexing system is available 
at nominal cost and can be used with whatever make 
of microfilming machine you now have. Write for 
our free booklets on Film-a-record and Microdex. 


PHOTO RECORDS DIV., ROOM 138, 315 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 10 
FOR GREATER BANKING EFFICIENCY — USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Schneider, director of press relations 
for the Institute, and Maurice Han- 
son of the J. Walter Thompson 
advertising agency. 

“Life insurance is logically the 
target for more attack and criticism 
than any other business,” Mr. Gris- 
wold said. “It is therefore more 
urgent that every effort be made to 
develop the soundest possible public 
relations for this business than is 


. the case for any other business. And 


it is for this reason that leaders in 
all businesses are watching the 
progress of life insurance public 
relations. 


Amazing Transition 


“There has been an amazing 
transition in recent years. Not long 
ago, no basic business in America 
was doing a worse public relations 
job than life insurance. Life insur- 
ance had grown so fast and so big 
that no one had ever stopped to 
figure out what was wrong with it. 
And yet its very bigness and the 
fact that it is nearly always sold and 
not bought, made it a logical sub- 
ject of attack. Then, beginning with 
the establishment of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, an excellent program 
of public relations has been devel- 
oped.” 

The agency forces of the country 
were urged by Mr. Griswold to take 
a keen personal interest in the public 
relations activities of the business 
and do an important share of the 
work. “The best public relations ef- 
fotts are applied in places where 
people have the closest human con- 
tacts,” he continued. “The agency 
forces have just this. No one in the 
business can do the real basic public 
relations job except the agency per- 
sonnel.” 

Outlining a program which every 
life insurance agency head in the 
country could effectively apply, 
whether he had 6 or 600 men in the 
organization, Mr. Griswold cited 
these six steps: 


1. Make it your business to study 
public relations ; know its tech- 
niques and its tools; 


2. Put a top executive, preferably 
yourself, in charge of all public 
relations problems and activi- 
ties, someone to whom all such 
questions would be referred ; 


3. Teach public relations to your 
staff; not just a single initial 
meeting, but a continuous edu- 
cational job; 


4. Keepthe channels of com- 
munication open between your- 
self and all your publics; 


5. Pick your publics and be spe- 
cific; don’t generalize and try 
to reach everyone at the same 
time ; 

6. Set up a clearing house on 
a local basis, to exchange in- 
formation as to techniques and 
results. 

“No business comes nearer to 
human relations than yours,” Mr. 
Griswold concluded, “and thus you 
can do an effective job. And there 
is no better public relations tool in 
the world than the competent, prop- 
erly trained agent who knows human 
relations.” 


Institute Advertising 


The advertising of the Institute 
of Life Insurance was outlined by 
Mr. Hanson, account executive in 
charge of the Institute program, who 
urged the men in the field to use this 
advertising effectively. Mrs. Eberly 
told of the specialized efforts of the 
Institute and of local company and 
agency groups throughout the coun- 
try, directed towards the women, 
pointing to the importance of the 
women in developing public accept- 
ance and public approval. Mr. 
Kelsey reviewed the Institute’s edu- 
cational activities among the youth 
of the country and described several 
new motion pictures which are in 
preparation by the Institute. The 
press relations of the business were 
summarized by Mr. Schneider, who 
told of the greatly increased interest 
on the part of editors and writers in 
recent years and their increasing 
calls for information and background 
material from the Institute. 
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protection for every type of hand 
and machine-posted record used 
in insurance agency operation. 
Years of specialization in this 
field have qualified your Rem- 
ington Rand systems technician 


_ Don’t delay in providing this indispensable protection for mirar 
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MARKET RESEARCH 


IFE insurance has a need for 

marketing research on an ade- 
quate basis and failure to undertake 
such a program offers dangers to 
the business and especially the 
agency system, Arthur C. Nielsen of 
Chicago, president of A. C. Nielsen 
Company, marketing research organ- 
ization, said last month in an address 
before the spring meeting of the Life 
Insurance Association of America at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York. 

“Your best salesmen are now 
market research men and have es- 
tablished a truly professional rela- 
tionship,” Mr. Nielsen said. ‘Es- 
tablishment of such a relationship by 
a high proportion of your salesmen 
is fundamental to the success of the 
agency system. Public reaction to 
agents who do not fulfill these expec- 
tations may have a very real effect 
upon the success and survival of the 
agency system. 


“There is nothing fixed and im- 
mutable about any channel of dis- 
tribution, in your business or any 
other. At any time, under pressure 
of changing economic and social or 
political conditions, a stream of 
goods or services, flowing out to the 
consumer, may cut a new channel. 
Recent trends in over-the-counter 
sales, Social Security, service insur- 
ance, and group purchases raise the 
question of future changes and de- 
fenses against them. Market re- 
search will discover the exact line 
of attack which may be the best de- 
fense. It will enable the business to 
adequately meet consumer prefer- 
ences and needs and fully justify the 
cost of the present distribution 
system.” 


Life insurance was complimented 
by Mr. Nielsen for its progress up 
to now in research, but he classified 
practically all of this as product-type 
research, not marketing research. 
Actuarial research, on which life in- 
surance was founded, was one of the 


earliest research efforts, he said. 


“Your industry must be distin- 
guished among all industries by so 
early making research a fundamental 
part of your operations,” he con- 
tinued. “Your economic research, 
long carried out, has served a prac- 
tical need and can become of funda- 
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Keep your records on paper that won’t 
dog-ear or split under constant usage... 
it simply isn’t human nature to handle 
daily work with kid gloves on. There’s 


one best paper for records. Ask an 


expert, your printer. He'll tell you the 


name of that paper is— 


Rising No. 1 Index 


V 100% rag 
V White and four colors 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW.. 
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V 5 weights 


V 2 sizes 


.GO TO AN EXPERT! 


Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER. 


.. HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 


mental assistance in helping America 
to put its house in order and in de- 
fending our system of free enter- 
prise. Your medical research is an 
important public service. Your re- 
search on salesmen and sales train- 
ing is wise and helpful. But these 
are all the counterpart of product 
and production research. The job 
of marketing research remains to be 
done. 

“Marketing research is the great- 
est need in business today and offers 
the greatest field for future gains. 
The rewards of competitive effort 
are going to those industries which 
have developed greatest skill in mar- 
keting.” 

Several reasons were cited by Mr. 
Nielsen as to why life insurance has 
special concern with marketing re- 
search. “Insurance is sold through 
agencies,” he said, “and this lack of 
consumer contact lessens the ability 
of the home office to understand the 
needs and attitudes of the consumer 
without marketing research. Also, 
you are installment sellers and have 
a special interest in maintaining 
client relationships. The more you 
know about your market, the better 


you can direct your selling toward 
those having the greatest need, and 
thus help to lower the percentage 
of lapsed policies. Then, too, the 
salesman is of first importance. The 
attraction of capable men and their 
efficient training call for marketing 
research.” 

Among the subjects Mr. Nielsen 
listed as important for consideration 
in a marketing research program 
were: 

Continuous, detailed analysis of 
insurance sales records, to show in- 
dustry positions and trends by types 
of policies, sizes of policies, city-size, 
income classes, educational levels 
and other consumer characteristics. 

Continuous research to ascertain 
the actions, attitudes and intentions 
of policyholders and _ non-policy- 
holders, the degree of their under- 
standing factors in their selection 
of companies and agents, causes of 
policy terminations, the real causes 
of failure to sell, attitudes towards 
other types of insurance. 

Parallel research concerning cor- 
poration attitudes and potentials. 

Continuous research on the effec- 
tiveness of insurance advertising. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for a PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


At Mutual Life we appreciate that certain Those are the objectives of our 3-year on-the- 
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IYSURANCE REGULATION 


by NEWELL R. JOHNSON 


Vice President, Minnesota Mutual Life 


TATE regulation of the Insurance Business dates 
Se to 1851, when New Hampshire first created 

an insurance commission followed closely by Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. By 1890—when the Sher- 
man Law was enacted by the Federal Government—17 
states had supervisory authorities. Today all states; 
territories and the District of Columbia have agencies 
devoted to Insurance Regulation. As early as 1869 
the Supreme Court of the United States endorsed this 
principle of State Regulation in the case of Paul vs Vir- 
ginia, and reaffirmed the doctrine at intervals thereafter 
prior to June of 1944. In the years that intervened vari- 
ous efforts made by members of Congress, by insurance 
companies, by policyholders and by others to bring about 
Federal Regulation of Insurance were all rejected. The 
Supreme Court having ruled that Insurance was not 
commerce, the states developed their own systems of 
taxation and regulation of the Insurance Business with 
the approval of the courts and without any suggestion 
of Federal regulation. 

The Commissioners of the various states first met in 
1871—19 states being represented—and established an 
organization which is known today as “The National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners” to study State 
and inter-State insurance problems, and to recommend 
practicable measures to the various State authorities. 
At a second meeting called ten days after the Chicago 
fire, the Association produced one of its greatest achieve- 
ments: the drafting of the Uniform Reciprocal General 
Insurance Law which has served as the basis of most 
State insurance regulation. I doubt if a better summary 
of the reasons for the existence of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners could be given than 
is stated in the Purpose Clause of this law written so 
many years ago. The Purpose Clause states that the 
object of the Act is “to revise, simplify and amend the 
laws in relation to insurance, with due regard to the 
legislation of other States, so as to secure mutual har- 
mony in the promotion of the public interest, to define 
the relation of the State to companies and individuals, 
to insure the stability of companies, to protect the in- 
terests of the assured, and encourage the employment 
of capital.” And the Clause goes on to state that its 
provisions are to be construed liberally in furtherance 
of the protection of the insured. Down through the years 
the ideals expressed in that Purpose Clause have been 
conscientiously pursued by the Insurance Departments 
of the various states. All states and the District: of 
Columbia without exception are now represented in this 
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Association on a purely voluntary basis—the oldest 
voluntary association of governmental units in the coun- 
try—as I am told. Our Canadian brothers attend all 
meetings regularly. All states contribute to the support 
of the organization. Twice a year the Association has a 
general assembly. And committees of various kinds meet 
all through each year. No sincere informed person would 
question that the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has been a living, vital force seeking to 
encourage and promote the business of insurance on the 
one hand and to protect the insurance buying public 
on the other. What this Association has done in recent 
years to help find a solution to a problem which cer- 
tainly was not of its making we will discuss presently. 


TNEC 


I suspect that the “Witches Brew” which really gave 
rise to our present-day troubles was first compounded 
about the time of the investigations of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee—briefly dubbed the 
“TNEC.” Maybe we should all remember that the 
“TNEC” was originally and primarily authorized for 
the purpose of investigating monopoly in the United 
States. As applied to the Life Insurance Business, the 
investigation was carried on through the Securities and 
Exchange Commission which wandered a bit afield per- 
haps from the purpose stated in the original message 
of the President to the Congress. And as it progressed 
some of us began to fear there might be some other 
motive behind it. Those in the Industry could hardly 
be blamed for wondering if the ultimate object might be 
to build up a case against State supervision and for Fed- 
eral control of the business. Happily the final recom- 
mendation was for improvement of State supervision 
without interjecting the Federal Government into the 
general field of Insurance Regulation. S.E.C.’s Leon 
Henderson was quoted in “Time” Magazine on March 
18th, 1940 as saying “I think that this is an extraordi- 
nary record as far as the integrity of insurance assets 
is concerned,—I think it is an amazing record as far 
as investment policy is concerned.” 

Would it be fair to say that if the TNEC did set out 
to prove monopoly in the insurance industry then it 
failed of its purpose. 

Next came the famous Southeastern Underwriters 
Association decision which reversed the Court decisions 
of some 75 years, declared insurance to be commerce, 

(Continued on the next page} 
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INSURANCE REGULATION—Continued 


and at least by implication challenged all the State regu- 
latory processes that had been necessarily built up over 
the years. Underlying all State regulation of the insur- 
ance business was the long-standing decision that Insur- 
ance was not commerce. So the immediate effect of the 
SEUA decision was to make applicable to the Insurance 
Business a series of Federal acts which were in many 
instances in direct conflict with the provisions of State 
laws. Another and equally mischievous effect was to 
subject State regulation and the business to a long line 
of judicial decisions interpreting the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution and other Federal Regula- 
tory “Acts, relating thereto. The problems suddenly 
created for the Insurance Industry and for the regula- 
tory agencies of the various states were very far-reach- 
ing. Endless litigation was predicted, much of which 
began to materialize. 


1944 Proposal 


As a result the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners presented to the Congress of the United 
States a legislative proposal in November of 1944. This 
report presented arguments that were overwhelmingly 
in favor of the continuance of State supervision. Chief 
and foremost among them was the fact—undisputed— 
that because the States are closer to the people than 
Federal authorities can ever be, they are better able to 
deal with insurance problems arising in their several 
jurisdictions. Second and of equal importance was the 
fact that the insurance business does not lend itself 
to nor need a rigid centralized control. Flexibility is 
of the essence. Regulation must be geared to regional 
and sectional needs, the NAIC furnishing any necessary 
centralization and uniformity. The record of the business 
in this country and the service rendered to the public 
over some 100 years was covered in this report. It was 
pointed out that no industry could have thrived to the 
extent that the Insurance Business had nor could the 
public have gained as it had if either the philosophy or 
the administration of State regulation had been unsound. 


Public Law 15 


This legislative proposal made four specific recom- 
mendations to the Congress, by which the Industry and 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
try to cut a pattern for State regulation that they be- 
lieved the Congress could approve. All of which ended 
with the enactment of Public Law 15. 

Public Law 15 presented to all interested parties a 
breathing spell or a moratorium ending January Ist 
1948 ; later extended to this coming June 30th; during 
which, broadly speaking, Federal laws in any way in 
conflict with State regulation were not to apply. 

For months and months following enactment of Public 
Law 15, the Insurance Business and the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners worked together to 
meet the challenge and the time limitation proposed by 
this new law. No less than 20 segments of the business 
pooled their talents and abilities each naming one or 
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iiiore members to what became known as the “Ail-Iy. 
dustry Committee.” We actually met in committee no 
less than 57 days in one year not counting trave! time 
and several of us never missed a meeting. In addition 
to these 57 days spent in actual joint session, the com- 
mittee of Insurance Commissioners or the All-Industry 
Committee itself had numberless separate sessions. 


The wide diversity of interests, the violent conflicts oj 




































































































































































































opinion, the endless variety of aims and purposes which LEC 
characterized all of those meetings will live long in my panic 
own memory. If indeed the TNEC was born of the fear whose j 
of monopoly our meetings proved conclusively to me § jnterruy 
at least, that such a fear was completely without founda- panies’ 
tion. If the admonition implicit in Public Law 15 that of speci 
State regulation be made adequate and effective was J these “ 
intended to make sure that State regulation would effec. often ¢ 
tively prevent monopoly in the insurance business, then source 
I for one can testify that the insurance industry has in- remedy 
deed and exercises a monopoly on disagreement. ing the 
To the amazement of many of us we did finally agree can’t b 
on the All-Industry Commissioners’ Bills applicable to it is. 
the various branches of the business, bills which we The 
sincerely considered to be affirmative, adequate and effec. “shoot 
tive. The National Association of Insurance Commis- lems V 
sioners was unanimous in its endorsement of this pro- ation | 
posed legislation. The All-Industry Committee was also ficiary 
unanimous in its approval. And so those of us who had policy 
again and again lived on aspirin tablets went home troubl 
feeling that we had what all would agree was a plan at the 
of effective legislation. We were all honestly of the than | 
opinion that the legislation which we were proposing derwt 
genuinely met the intent of Congress in enacting Public tion 
Law 15, at the same time that it would preserve the discu: 
taxation and regulation of the Insurance Business to owne 
the separate States. of s 
quick 
All-Industry Bills man} 
desir 
What followed is an open record. The various Com- for } 
missioners submitted the various bills to their State your 
legislatures. And rate regulatory laws—mostly along TI 
the line of the Commissioners’ and the All-Industry poin 
Committee recommendations—were enacted during 1947 for 2 
in 35 states and two territories. Also there were passed prac 
unfair and deceptive Trade Practice Acts in 18 states, info’ 
and accident and health insurance regulatory acts in 19 pro 
states. Of course some states had adequate legislation has 
before the appearance of the Commissioners and the All- part 
Industry recommendations, though in these states many vari 
changes in the existing laws were made in the interests ther 
of adequacy and uniformity. On the other hand several rela 
states passed bills deviating in some instances to a 
minor degree and in some instances to a considerable h 
degree, from the model bills recommended by the Com- 
missioners. These modifications may prove trouble- , 
some but I am satisfied will receive further study. pre 
You will all recall that the Senate Judiciary Com- nal 
mittee appointed a sub-committee to review and follow wh 
up the efforts made by various States to meet the obli- no 
gations imposed by Public Law 15 and to report what the 
the States had done. So far as I know no expression has ide 
been made by that Sub-Committee and no report of an 
(Continued on page 52) ot 
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Beneficiary 


LECTRIC and telephone com- 

panies employ men and women 
whose job it is to trace and correct 
interruptions in service to the com- 
panies’ customers. Through the use 
of special knowledge and equipment, 
these “trouble shooters,” as they are 
often called, are able to locate the 
source of a breakdown and apply a 
remedy. Emphasis is placed on find- 
ing the trouble, of course, because it 
can’t be fixed until they know where 
it is. 

The purpose of this article is to 
“shoot” some of the recurring prob- 
lems which arise during the negoti- 
ation for the designating of a bene- 
ficiary, or a plan of distribution for 
policy proceeds. Unlike the usual 
trouble shooting, however, it is aimed 
at the prevention of problems, rather 
than finding them. If you, the Un- 
derwriter, know the Company’s posi- 
tion on matters which will be 
discussed with you by your policy- 
owners and beneficiaries, the result 
of such knowledge will be the 
quicker, more efficient handling of 
many cases. Such a result is most 
desirable, for it will mean less work 
for you and greater satisfaction for 
your clients. 

The following discussion concerns 
points which often give rise to a need 
for an explanation of the Company's 
practices, or a request for additional 
information, or suggestions for im- 
provement of the change or plan that 
has been requested. There is no 
particular order or continuity to the 
various problems discussed, because 
they do not necessarily bear any 
relation to each other. 


Need for Complete Information 


When you are ready to request the 
preparation of a beneficiary desig- 
nation for the owner of policies 
which you are servicing, you have 
no doubt learned many things about 
that owner. You probably have some 
idea of the size of his estate, the 
amount of his insurance in this and 
other companies, and you know to 
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whom the insurance is to be made 
payable, and the ages of the bene- 
ficiaries. In many cases, we must 
have this information to prepare a 
beneficiary designation that will best 
meet the needs of the owner and his 
beneficiaries and, if the required in- 
formation is not included in the 
original request for the designation, 
the preparation of papers must be 
delayed while we write and ask for 
it. 

For example, let’s take a request 
for a designation providing that own- 
ership rights in a policy are to be 
vested in the Insured’s wife while 
she is living. If such request (which 
does not outline ownership provi- 
sions completely) indicates that the 
Insured’s general and insurance -es- 
tate is large and that it is desirable 
to remove the proceeds of the policy, 
so far as possible, fronr his taxable 
estate, the designation prepared will 
provide that no incidents of owner- 
ship will be vested in the Insured. 
Without the information concerning 
the estate and tax situations, the 
designation which we prepare might 
direct the retention by the insured 
of some incidents of ownership, such 
as the right to receive the proceeds 
at maturity as an endowment or 
rights of ownership after the wife’s 
death, with the result that if such 
designation were executed by the 
insured the entire proceeds at matu- 
rity by death might be a part of his 
estate for federal estate tax purposes. 
No doubt, such designation would be 
returned for correction before it was 
executed but that would entail addi- 
tional correspondence and the prepa- 
ration of a new designation form 
that would have been unnecessary if 


the first request for designation had 
included full and complete informa- 
tion. 

(It is important to provide in a 
request for designation that owner- 
ship rights shall be vested in some- 
one during the entire time prior to; 
maturity of the policy. Of course, 
if the request used in the above 
example had so provided and was 
complete as to payment at maturity, 
the estate and tax information would 
not have been necessary, except to 
indicate the reasons behind the pro- 
visions requested. ) 


Consider the Needs of 


Secondary Beneficiaries 


A well-thought-out plan of’ pay- 
ment to the primary beneficiary is 
certainly of utmost importance, but 
it does not follow that the job of 
arranging payment of the insurance 
estate can be completed simply by 


including secondary _ beneficiaries 
without giving careful consideration 
to the best possible plan of distribu- 
tion to them. Usually the benefici- 
aries who are named second in line 
are members of a younger genera- 
tion than the first beneficiary, and 
the manner of payment designed for 
the older beneficiary, whose greatest 
need might be lifelong security, 
would not be a wise or generous plan 
for the younger ones. 

In the absence of a specific plan 
for secondary beneficiaries in your 
request for a designation, we often 
try to guess what should be pro- 
vided for them and prepare the in- 
strument accordingly, calling atten- 
tion to the arrangement that has 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Trouble Shooting—Continued 


been assumed desirable. That is the 
expedient thing to do, but may cause 
the rewriting of the instrument for 
we do not know what the owner 
would like to do for them, nor do we 
know the requirements of the bene- 
ficiaries themselves. This problem 
should be discussed with the owner 
and his decisions reflected in the re- 
quest for a designation, for it is 
entirely possible that these benefici- 
aries who are named to receive pay- 


ment after someone else will be the 
first beneficiaries at the maturity of 
the policies because the primary 
beneficiary did not survive the In- 
sured, 


Reserving Privileges for 
the Beneficiary 


The Company’s practice under 
which privileges of withdrawal, com- 
mutation or substitution of another 
option may be granted to a bene- 
ficiary who is to recieve payments 





most attractive. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Before they grow up 


F DAD should pass away before they grow up, 
Mother may be eligible for Social Security Benefits. 
But when the children are older, those benefits stop— 
and won’t begin again until she reaches age 65. How 
will she get along during this ‘‘in-between’’ period? 


Prudential Representatives have the answer in their 
Temporary Income policy. It bridges the gap with an 
income that starts at the death of the insured and con- 
tinues until the beneficiary is age 65. 


The cost is surprisingly low—and dividends have been 


















under an option elected by the policy- 
owner is very liberal. That practice 
is well known, but the point to be 
made here is that such privileges 
are not available to the beneficiary, 
unless specifically granted. 

The wisdom of granting full or 
partial privileges of withdrawal or 
substitution should be discussed at 
the time a plan of distribution js 
decided upon, and if the decision is 
that the beneficiary shall have no 
privileges, that should be stated in 
the request for the income plan of 
distribution. In other words, if a 
spendthrift provision is to be made 
effective against the beneficiaries, 
we should know that the owner has 
made the decision to grant no right 
to change the income agreement, and 
that privileges will not be denied to 
the beneficiary simply because the 
owner did not appreciate the effect 
of the spendthrift clause which is 
operative under our forms unless he 
specifically directs otherwise. 


Dangers of Placing a Ceiling 
on a Beneficiary's Income 


There are two important factors 
to be considered in deciding upon a 
plan of distribution under most in- 
surance programs. The first is to set 
aside an amount that will be avail- 
able at the death of the insured to 
pay debts and final expenses—the 
clean-up fund. The second is to 
determine, as accurately as possible, 
the periodic income that will be re- 
quired by the beneficiaries after the 
insured has died. Only after the 
probable income needs of the bene- 
ficiaries have been determined can 
the insurance proceeds be channelled 
into the plan which is to produce 
the required income. 

The decision as to the ‘specific 
amount of income to be provided 
for the beneficiaries is based upon 
many things—for example, the total 
amount of insurance proceeds and 
general estate, the standard of liv- 
ing of the beneficiaries, expected in- 
come from social security, and the 
purchasing power of a dollar. The 
decisions that are made are neces- 
sarily based upon conditions which 
exist at the time the program is 
arranged, but such program may not 
operate to produce an income until 
many years after it has been adopted. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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FINANCIAL UNDERWRITING 


SUALLY this subject is 
[Jonsn of as applying almost 

exclusively to the underwriting 
of large risks and the fact that finan- 
cial underwriting is necessary when 
considering small applications is 
often overlooked. Admittedly, suc- 
cessful anti-selection by the pur- 
chasers of life insurance is more 
easily demonstrated when large poli- 
cies are involved and the financial 
losses, due to their size, are more 
dramatic. Moreover, it is a simpler 
process to make a statistical study 
of the mortality results under large 
policies as they are easily segregated, 
whereas a study based upon over- 
insurance, without regard to policy 
size, would necessitate re-appraisal 
of every policy issued. 


Mortality Investigation 


The earliest study of which I am 
aware was the Specialized Mortality 
Investigation, published in 1903, 
showing that standard issues of $20,- 
000 or more from 1870 to 1899 had 
resulted in a mortality almost double 
the mortality on all standard issues. 
In the early years of the depression 
following the 1929 stock market 
crash, when suicides and fatal acci- 
dents under suicide-like circum- 
stances ceased to be front page news, 
the underwriting of large cases was 
made the subject of numerous in- 
vestigations and papers. As time 
does not permit an historical re- 
view of the voluminous literature on 
this subject, I refer you to the paper 
on “Financial Selection” by Mr. 
Leigh Cruess, presented at the No- 
vember 1941 meeting of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. He gave an excellent review 
of the literature with due credit to 
the pioneers in this field, notably 
Messrs. Murphy, Laird, and Mar- 
Shall. In addition, his own remarks 
at that time are worthy of close 
study as are the discussions of that 
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paper by Mr. Howard Goodwin and 
Mr. Pearce Shepherd. Each of us 
who professes to know something 
about financial underwriting must 
read and re-read these 1941 papers 
and the previous papers mentioned 
therein. The reasoning these men 
employed and the conclusions they 
reached are the classics on this sub- 
ject, and need be modified only 
slightly in the light of subsequent 
developments. 


Some Aspects Covered 


Even a brief list of the conclusions 
and notes of caution generally fol- 
lowed at the present time as guides 
to proper financial underwriting 
would take more time and space 
than the total available to me. I shall 
restrict my remarks to only a few 
aspects that seem timely. 

To my mind, financial underwrit- 
ing is the process of selecting from 
all of our apparently acceptable ap- 
plications: firstly, those where the 
purchaser, be it the proposed insured 
or a third party, knows that the 
issuance of the insurance will result 
in a bigger bargain than we can 
afford to grant at our published 
rates ; and secondly, those that may 
become distinctly speculative on re- 
newal premium dates due to in- 
stability of income, speculative na- 
ture of the proposed insured’s 
business, or a period of general de- 
pression. 

It has long been recognized that 
life insurance must be sold; it is 
seldom bought. When a purchaser 
is persuaded to put as much as 20% 
of his earnings into the purchase of 
life insurance, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the sale was probably 
not too difficult. The “20% graded 
formula” used by some companies 


even today, is based upon income 
before payment of income taxes. It 
is graded by most companies to 15% 
or less when the applicant’s income 
is less than $5,000, a modification 
that is most important in this day 
of high living costs. At the time 
this formula was originated, the 
effect on the gross income of the 
federal income tax was too small to 
bother with on incomes up to $25,- 
000 but it was suggested that on 
the next $25,000 of gross income 
a 15% figure should be used and 
on the excess over $50,000, only 
10%. As recently as 1942, some 
very experienced underwriters pub- 
licly expressed the opinion that it 
did not yet seem to be advisable to 
incorporate in our routine financial 
underwriting the effect on gross in- 
come of the then already large fed- 
eral income tax rates. 


Net Income More Important 


It is now clear, I believe, that what 
we hoped was to be a temporary 
high income tax during the war 
years is now a permanent fixture. 
Despite the publicity given to econ- 
omy moves can we escape the con- 
clusion that an insufficient number 
of our elected representatives are 
willing to pass any effective economy 
program, while at the same time they 
still have their age-old eagerness to 
pass any legislation that appears to 
place their constituents more ad- 
vantageously at the trough of gov- 
ernment hand-outs? Regardless of 
their abilities or desires along those 
lines, what possibility is there of any 
appreciable reduction in federal in- 
come taxes when there is no pros- 
pect of any marked decrease in the 
national debt and the enormous an- 
nual sums necessary to service this 
debt ? 

It is, therefore, my firm convic- 
tion that we must furnish our lay 
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Financial Underwriting—Continued 


reviewers with a schedule of the 
approximate federal income tax ap- 
plicable to fairly narrow groupings 
of incomes in order that they may 
depreciate the incomes reported to 
us by our inspection friends, using 
the net figure in entering the 20% 
table. This is particularly important 
inasmuch as numerous studies have 
indicated that 20% is probably too 
high a percentage of gross income 
to now use as an indication of 
danger. 





One inspection company put us 
on notice in July of this year that 
they do not expect their inspectors 
to be tax experts and that they will 
call attention to possible over-insur- 
ance only if 20% or more of the 
gross income is apparently intended 
to be used for the purchase of life 
insurance. Their protective informa- 
tion as to possible over-insurance 
will, therefore, only call to our at- 
tention instances of 
insurance. 

Use of the 20% table based upon 
net income remaining after deduc- 


gross over- 








“Him? Oh, he’s a Bankerslifeman checking up on couples who will 
need more insurance!” 


Bankerslifemen Strive To Be 
First with Service 


“Johnny on the spot” when life insurance service is needed 
is a constant goal of every Bankers/ifeman, but we must admit 
we don’t know any who are consulting storks for advance 
information. 


It’s easy to understand why Bankers/ifemen are so alert. 
From their first days in their agency offices they have been re- 
ceiving training that will make them conscious of oppor- 
tunities for service. That training has been furthered through 
a series of home office directed schools with intervening field 


training periods. 


This desire to be right on hand to render life insurance 
service is just one of the characteristics that makes the 
typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life underwriter you like 
to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /7/e Company 


DES 


MOINES 
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tion of federal income tax will af- 
ford a simple rule for your lay 
reviewers to determine which cases 
require individual consideration by 
the more experienced underwriters, 
It is important to note that this is 
the sole purpose of the 20% rule, 
Because it is as true today as it was 
a good many years ago when the 
statement was made, I should like to 
repeat Mr. Marshall’s warning that 
“no such system can possibly take 
the place of the judgment of the 
experienced underwriter in border- 
line cases of large amounts, where 
it is essential that a comprehensive 
and understanding study of the case 
as a whole should be made.” I am 
firmly convinced that this statement 
applies equally well to cases of small 
amount. 


Reinsurance 


Some of the reinsurers have the 
feeling that companies with a small 
retention limit are inclined to view 
the large application as a problem 
for the reinsurer only, thinking that 
their own limited exposure gives 
them adequate protection. I know 
too many sound underwriters in 
small companies to believe that this 
feeling is well founded. Is not an 
early claim for your maximum re- 
tention as important to you as an 
early claim in a larger company for 
the amount of their maximum reten- 
tion is to them? I believe it equally 
important for the small company 
to underwrite the large cases suc- 
cessfully. These are the bulk of the 
cases making up the second class 
mentioned previously, which we 
must have brought to the attention 
of our most experienced underwrit- 
ers because of the heavy anfiselec- 
tion when the insured’s income 
drops, either due to the nature of 
his business, or a general depres- 
sion. The purchasers of large insur- 
ances are the ones who bear the 
heaviest strain during periods of ad- 
versity. The curve of mortality on 
large risks follows in reverse the 
curve of business activity and we 
must not be misled by the favorable 
mortality on large risks reports of 
the Joint Committee on Mortality. 
As you know these cover 20 com- 
panies’ standard issues based on 
applications of $50,000 or more from 
1934 to 1940, exposed to 1941 which 
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showed an over-all mortality of only 
90% of the mortality experienced on 
all standard issues for that period. 
In the first place, this business was 
underwritten after the attitude of 
insurance company managements 
had changed materially with regard 
to the acceptance of large risks, 
there had been established the big 
risk bureau with its more stringent 
EKG and X-ray requirements, med- 
ical examiner staffs had been care- 
fully revised with a resulting im- 
provement in the quality of medical 
examination reports, attending 
physicians’ statements were being 
secured much more freely than 
previously and underwriters had 
learned to block more effectively the 
attempts of some agents to play one 
company against another. 


Narrative Life Report 


Equally important is the fact that 
while the earliest were in 
years when business activity was at 
a low level the entire period was 
one of increasing business activity, 
when we normally expect a favor- 
able mortality on well-selected risks 
of all sizes. This favorable mortality 
does not indicate that equally favor- 
able results will be obtained as this 
business ages, for large risks are 
the exception to the rule that “good 
business stays good.” This study 
does not mean that subsequent is- 
sues will produce equally favorable 
results. To judge the effectiveness 
of the underwriting of large risks a 
study must cover a period of dimin- 
ishing business activity as well as a 
period of expanding business ac- 
tivity. It is also to be noted that 
even this study shows that term and 
part term plans produced a mor- 
tality of 119% as against 85% for 
permanent plans. Note well the very 
much reduced term premiums and 
the increased premiums on invest- 
ment plans now being announced, as 
compared to pre-CSO days. The 
old rule of thumb that term insur- 
ance should not be issued unless the 
applicant is financially able to buy 
permanent insurance, must be 
strictly adhered to or the term plans 
will henceforth show up even worse 
in comparison with permanent plan 
mortality. 

It is indeed unfortunate that this 
investigation had to be abandoned in 
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Your clients face such economic conditions today that ample provisions for a 
secure future at retirement age can be assured only through a guaranteed plan 


RETIREMENT INCOME 


Our Full Time Life Agent enjoys security, too. His own non-contributory retire- 
ment plan, supplemented by social security, builds up as he brings the security 
of life insurance to his policyowners. Group life insurance up to $10,000, plus 
hospital and surgical benefits for himself and dependents, protect him while He 
works. And he has a full line of life, accident and health and group policies t6 
meet his clients’ needs as he operates under his liberal commission contract. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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1942 due to the lack of adequate 
personnel brought on by the war, a 
lack which we still feel because of 
the increased volume of new busi- 
ness during the past two years. It 
is hoped that the Joint Committee 
will find it possible to carry out 
their recently expressed desire to 
continue this very valuable study in 
order that the ultimate results will 
reflect big risk mortality over a 
complete cycle of business activity. 

Some years ago it became general 


practice to get more complete if- 
spection coverage on cases involving 
only a little higher amounts‘ than 
our average size at issue. The*so- 
called Narrative Life Report has 
proved its value on these cases. It 
is inevitable that special procedures 
such as EKG’s and X-rays will 
eventually be much more common 
routine requirements than at pres- 
ent. It is difficult for a small com- 
pany to initiate such a change, for 
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obvious reasons. I therefore suggest 
that the larger companies give se- 
rious thought to the adoption of a 
schedule somewhat along the follow- 
ing lines: require an EKG and a 
six foot plate on every case involving 
total concurrent applications within 
six months, of 


$100,000 or more up to age 45. 
$75,000 or more at ages 46-50. 
$50,000 or more at ages 51-59. 
$25,000 or more at age 60 and over. 


Some such change could be made 
now, when the level of new business 
is high, with much less agency re- 
sistance than if it were promulgated 
when the level of new business is 
low. 

Most companies have fixed $25,- 
000 or some similar arbitrary limit 
as the maximum risk considered on 
a single examination by a field ex- 
aminer, with a higher limit, usu- 
ally $50,000, if the examiner is a 
“special examiner.’”’ Examinations 
by only a few carefully selected ex- 
aminers or referees are accepted for 


more than $50,000. My memory 
may be faulty or my experience too 
brief, but I cannot recall an in- 
stance of a second examination, 
though made on a different day, 
developing anything not shown in 
the first examination. Possibly 
these arbitrary limits should be 
raised substantially, in conjunction 
with a change to more frequent 
routine requirement of EKG’s and 
X-rays. 


Jumbo Risks 


We know now how to underwrite 
big risks far better than under- 
writers knew prior to the depression. 
However, there is considerable doubt 
that we are underwriting large risks 
as well as we should. Just one year 
ago at the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Meeting in Cincinnati two 
of the leading reinsurers suggested 
in no uncertain terms that there was 
evidence that underwriters generally 
were beginning to make the mistakes 
of the 1920's in the underwriting of 
big risks. This opinion was also 
voiced, not by a reinsurer, at a re- 
cent gathering of actuaries. Despite 


“It is to laugh”... said Sam Giraffe... inhaling a blos- 

som rare..."I'm far above such sordid things...They’re 
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tion and assurance in B.M.A.'s 
complete insurance...for Accident, 
Health and Life. 
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these warnings a leading reinsurer 
has just announced that they will 
consider reinsurance of part of a 
line as large as $1,000,000, their 
former limit having been $750,000. 
Possibly some increase is warranted 
by the reduced purchasing power of 
the dollar and undoubtedly such 
lines will be selected even more 
stringently than lines of $750,000 
have been heretofore. One 
wonder, however, whether 
psychology may be a factor. 

In conclusion, I have only one 
additional aspect of financial under- 
writing that I should like to express. 
It applies to all phases of under- 
writing. I feel very strongly that it 
is the duty of each underwriting 
executive who is privileged to attend 
these and similar meetings to take 
copious notes and as soon as possible 
after his return to the Home Office, 
to reduce them to writing with his 
own opinions and reasoning as a 
commentary, circulating these notes 
among his top executives as well as 
among those junior to him in the 
underwriting department. I believe 
it is our duty to see that the latest 
thinking as well as the latest statis- 
tics on underwriting matters are 
brought to the attention of those to 
whom we are responsible for the 
conduct of our departments. I am 
also strongly of the opinion that 
these notes should be circulated to 
the members of the Agency Depart- 
ment. I have always feund them 
gratefully received. 


may 
boom 


_Before Annual Meeting Institute Home Office 
Underwriters, Chicago, 1947. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


REVISED program to extend 

social security coverage to some 
20,000,000 additional people has 
been presented to the Senate Finance 
Committee by its Chairman, E. D. 
Milliken (Republican, Colorado). 
This program was developed over a 
period of months by representatives 
of various segments of business, 
among whom was M. Albert Linton, 
of the Provident Mutual Life. Mr. 
Linton is the life insurance indus- 
try’s foremost spokesman in this 
field. What action, if any, will be 
taken on this proposed program ex- 
tension at this session of Congress is 
not indicated. 
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F WE want to know how to help 

people enjoy their life insurance, 

a good thing to consider first is 
what seems to hinder enjoyment in 
many cases. Perhaps a comment 
that we hear most frequently is: 
“My life insurance costs too much.” 

When a person tells us that, it 
is obvious nonsense. In the first 
place, he doesn’t know what life in- 
surance really costs. And secondly, 
he doesn’t know what too much is. 

A person saying that life insur- 
ance costs too much probably means 
that it takes too much money away 
from something else that he would 
like to spend it for. 

When a client gets his life insur- 
ance bill and says that life insurance 
costs too much, that basically means 
that he does not know what he is 
getting for his money. A man gen- 
erally thinks the money paid as a 
life insurance premium is gone for- 
ever so far as he is concerned. He 
thinks he has to die for somebody 
to win. 

Here is a place where you can 
help your client get new enjoyment 
from his life insurance. When you 
show a policyholder what he himself 
gets for his premium dollar, it is 
usually a whole new concept for him. 


Two Methods 


Some years ago there was a man 
who became a million dollar pro- 
ducer in our company and who 
maintained that high rate of produc- 
tion for many years. He was not 
a high pressure salesman or a spec- 
tacular underwriter in any respect. 
But he had a plan of work which 
helped his policyholders understand 
what they were getting for their 
premium dollars. Each year he 
would go around to his policyhold- 
ers showing a simple little statement. 
He pointed out: “This is the money 
you pay in this year. This is the 
increase in your cash values this 
year. This is what you are really 
paying this year for all that amount 
of life insurance.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


This seems elementary to most 
of us but it is the kind of story that 
registers with policyholders and they 
like it. It built a permanent million 
dollar production for this man as 
long as he wanted to keep on work- 
ing it. 

Another salesman of an entirely 
different kind, a man who is color- 
ful, dramatic and powerful in a 
different way was talking about this 
idea recently. He said: “I want my 
clients to know just how much they 
are getting for themselves when they 
pay a life insurance premium. I tell 
them that it is simply taking money 
from one pocket and putting it into 
another. I get up out of my chair, 
stand up in front of them and take 
a handful of cash out of my right- 
hand pocket and while they watch, 
put it into my lefthand pocket. | 
tell them what 1 mean and I show 
them. And they remember.” 

Particularly at this present time 
it is important to build up the con- 
cept of life insurance as an invest- 
ment program. When a man buys 
any permanent kind of insurance, 
he is building two capital accounts: 
one for his family if anything hap- 
pens to him, and the other for him- 
self. 

Since he is building capital ac- 
counts, it is reasonable, if necessary, 
for him to pay premiums out of 
capital. 


Bank's Attitude 


One of the largest New York 
banks recently wrote this advice to 
its clients: “A man should not hesi- 
tate if necessary to withdraw bank 
deposits or sell securities and re- 
invest such sums by continuing to 
pay his life insurance premiums. 
Such action is simply a transfer of 
capital from one pocket to another.” 


by MILDRED F. STONE, C.L.U. 
Director, Policyowner Services, 
Mutual Benefit Life 


Of course there are many com- 
ments we could make about the 
advantages of building an invest- 
ment program through life insur- 
ance. One which is often not em- 
phasized in the minds of the public 
is an unrecognized increment of 
profit in life insurance investments. 
Because a life insurance investment 
program takes practically no time 
and attention from a man’s own 
business, it is worth extra money 
to him. 


Lost Effectiveness 


If a man reduces his effectiveness 
in his primary income producing 
job, by playing the stock market or 
dabbling in some other outside in- 
vestment, that lost effectiveness 
should properly be charged against 
the outside profit. The net gain 
measured then may not look so large. 
The supposed profits actually may 
be losses when measured by what 
the same money, effort and time 
might have produced in the man’s 
own business. So when a man says 
that life insurance costs too much, 
one important way of relieving that 
money pain is to help him see all 
the factors in the picture. The profits 
of life insurance are often larger 
than he thinks. 

A second general consideration in 
making the money side of life in- 
surance less painful to clients re- 
lates simply to premium arrange- 
ments. Often we are so anxious to 
get a case closed that we take what- 
ever premium we can get at the 
moment and let the periodic bills 
come due subsequently without any 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Enjoy Life Insurance—Continued 


special planning. We could help 
people a lot if we took time to con- 
sider their whole premium calendar 
and made certain that each new 
policy purchased fitted not only the 
total budget but was arranged spe- 
cifically so that the payments would 
be convenient. 


Showmanship 


Another plan of this kind is to 
suggest the establishment of a spe- 
cial savings account for life insur- 
ance premiums, depositing 1/12 of 
the total year’s premium each month 
and then paying for all policies on 
an annual basis. This will take a 
little planning to get started in some 
cases, but people who have such 
an arrangement for their life insur- 
ance are very smug and happy about 
it. It helps a lot to relieve life in- 
surance money pains. 

Another major principle to re- 
member in helping people to enjoy 
their life insurance is to use show- 
manship in talking about it. Make 
life insurance a thing of pleasure 


Home-Guard Fits BOTH 


Both to you and to your customers, 
Home-Guard Insurance brings impor- 
tant advantages. 


From your viewpoint, there’s a big 
advantage in mortgage loan insurance 
that is optional with each customer. 
From the customer’s standpoint it 
makes real sense to cover the mortgage 
loan with life insurance at such rea- 
sonable cost. 






and excitement, not of duty and 
drabness. 

In connection with this, one thing 
that is important to remember is to 
make the idea discussed with a pros- 
pect big enough to be attractive. A 
young agent recently told a story 
which illustrated this point dramat- 
ically. He went to a young labora- 
tory technician with a carefully pre- 
pared plan based on a $2,000 20 
payment life policy. He talked very 
seriously about the importance for 
her to start a savings program and 
pointed out carefully what this par- 
ticular policy would do for her. 

When he finished his story he 
sat back for something to happen. 
The reaction was very surprising. 
She said: “That does not interest 
me at all. It is too little. It is just 
peanuts. Now if you could tell 
me how to use four or five times 
that much money so that I would 
really have something at the end, 
I'd like that.”” The young man had 
perhaps been stupid in his original 
approach, but he did not stay stupid. 
He made a quick comeback and out- 
lined the bigger picture which was 
attractive enough for her to buy. 





It is entirely logical that Old Re- 
public should be the company to de- 
velop this improved Mortgage Loan 
policy. Through the past twenty years, 
Old Republic has become the largest 
company specializing in life insurance 
on Consumer Credit, serving over 
1500 financial institutions. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
James H. Jarrell, Pres. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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It might be interesting to many 
underwriters to look back over re- 
cent cases where there had not been 
a sale although the situation seemed 
to suggest good possibilities and to 
check as to whether or not the pres- 
entation had been big enough to 
mean pleasure and excitement to 
the prospective purchaser. 

On the other hand, of course we 
must recognize that there is a real 
responsibility to sell to people who 
are prospects only for a_ small 
amount of insurance. We often 
meet the problem in a situation like 
this that a prospect will say, “That's 
very nice, but what’s the use of my 
doing anything. I can only buy 
$1,000 or $2,000 and what does that 
amount to?” 


Suggestions 


A group of New York underwrit- 
ers were talking about this a while 
ago and brought out several inter- 
esting suggestions. 

One woman said: “When a pros- 
pect tells me that, I say that this 
$1,000 policy which will give $10 a 
month to you when you retire may 
mean sunshine in your bedroom. A 
little extra money when you quit 
work that will enable you to rent a 
bright and comfortable front room 
in somebody’s home instead of 
a dingy hall bedroom, may be all the 
difference in the world between a 
happy retirement and a sad time in 
your older years.” 

Another one said: “$10 a month? 
I tell a client that that may mean a 
telephone and report the experience 
of a widow I knew. After her hus- 
band died she had a very little in- 
come but it was something. She 
had to give up her own home and go 
to live with a daughter in an entirely 
different part of the city, leaving all 
her old neighbors. Her daughter had 
limited resources and the family had 
never felt able to afford a telephone, 
which was a matter of considerable 
chagrin to the children. However, 
when granny came to live with them, 
having a little income with her, they 
decided that they could have a tele- 
phone. What a difference this meant 
in the children’s reception of their 
grandmother and what a difference 
it meant to the old lady in being able 
to keep in contact with her old 
(Continued on page 46) 
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kK FOR PERSONAL 
MENTAL HEALTH 


by KARL S. BERNHARDT, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology, University of Toronto 


E HAVE learned to manage 

nearly everything else in our 
world but people. Our progress in 
learning to manage the physical 
features of our environment has been 
stupendous. But we seem to have 
failed to make a corresponding ad- 
vance in our methods of managing 
human affairs. Our failures in 
human relations have been more 
numerous than our successes. Wit- 
ness the recurring wars, industrial 
unrest and strife, the frequency of 
family breakdown, juvenile de- 
linquency, adult crime and mental 
disease. In fact, human history has 
been a succession of failures to man- 
age human relationships effectively. 
And this has been true on the per- 
sonal level as well as in terms of 
broader group activities. 

This failure has not been the re- 
sult entirely of ignorance, for at 
least some of the knowledge required 
for effective social relationships is 
available. The failure has come 
partly from neglect to use the knowl- 
edge that is available. For instance, 
we know some of the more im- 
portant factors related to marital 
adjustment but failure in this area 
seems to be increasing because this 
knowledge is not put into use. We 
know some of the causes of mental 
breakdown and yet our knowledge 
is not being applied adequately to 
stem the tide of unhappiness and 
distress from mental disease. We 
know how to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency and yet boys and girls 
are still living in the kind of en- 
vironment which produces that kind 
of behaviour. 

In the limited time at my disposal 
I will deal with two areas only— 
personal mental health and effective 
social relations. 
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Mental health is a valuable per- 
sonal possession. Many people lose 
their mental health either wholly or 
in part. The mental health of all 
of us could be improved. Our men- 
tal hospitals are full, and although 
there are as many beds in mental 
hospitals as in general hospitals they 
are still inadequate to fill the need. A 
large percentage of the patients are 
returned home as cured or at least 
well enough to carry on. Most of 
the cases of mental illness could have 
been prevented, for most of them 
have no organic basis. 


". . . to Strengthen Mental Health” 


In order to prevent mental illness 
and even more important in order 
to strengthen the mental health of 
all of us, I offer the following sim- 
ple suggestions. These suggestions 
are in the form of everyday habits 
of thought, feeling and action. If 
an individual possesses these simple 
but fundamental habits his chances 
of maintaining a good level of men- 
tal health are good. They are so 
simple and ordinary that many peo- 
ple will not take them seriously. 
They are not new or startling. They 
are common sense. More than that, 
they have a solid foundation in 
psychological knowledge. Here they 
are: 

(1) The habit of living in the 
present. The healthy individual 
focusses his attention mainly on the 
present. The individual who lives 
mainly in the past or in the future 
is not as healthy as he should be. 
True, the healthy individual profits 
from the mistakes and successes of 
the past and plans intelligently for 
the future, but his main focus of in- 
terest and attention is on the task or 


pleasure of the moment. He lives 
each experience to the full but only 
once. He does not waste his energy 
in living each experience three times 
—once in dread and apprehension, 
then the experience itself, then once 
more in “might-have-beening” about 
it. 

(2) The habit of living easily. 
This does not mean that the indi- 
vidual does not work hard, for hard 
work never hurt anybody. It means 
that he has learned to minimize 
the strains and stresses of everyday 
life. He has learned to take things 
as they come without too much emo- 
tional disturbance. He has learned 
to reserve his emotional disturbance 
for really important things. He does 
not let his whole day be spoiled by 
trivialities. He has a sense of per- 
spective—has sorted things out so 
that he knows what is worth ex- 
pending his energies on. 

(3) Healthy social contacts. The 
mentally healthy individual is ad- 
justed to his social environment. He 
is not a “lone wolf.” He enjoys the 
companionship of others. He is in- 
terested in people and in sharing ex- 
periences with them. Very fre- 
quently the individual who is not 
in good mental health is the person 
who has withdrawn from social 
contact, who is distrustful of other 
people, who has developed hate and 
suspicion of others. 

(4) The habit of making decisions 
promptly. This is a valuable habit 
because when the individual has a 
decision to make and postpones mak- 
ing it, he places himself in a state 
of tension and conflict. I do not 
mean to suggest that the individual 
should decide things by a toss of 
a coin, or make snap judgments, but 
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Mental Health—Continued 


I do mean that it is important when 
a decision is to be made to get it 
done as soon as possible. It is the 
same principle whether it is a trivial 
decision, such as what we shall have 
for dinner, or a more important one, 
such as a change of job or buying a 
house or choosing a wife. The im- 
portant thing is to acquire the habit 
of making-decisions promptly so that 
there are not too many things hang- 
ing over one’s head. 


Keeping in Touch With Reality 


(5) The habit of keeping in touch 
with reality. This means facing the 
facts of one’s own behaviour and the 
avoiding of too much rationaliza- 
tion. It means avoiding the extreme 
kind of day-dreaming in which the 
individual escapes from reality into 
a world of his own construction. It 
means the cultivation of an objective 
attitude. 


(6) The management of emotions. 
Many people are tortured by vague 
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fears and insecurities which they will 
hardly admit to themselves, but 
which keep them from many happy 
experiences and which tend to un- 
dermine their mental health. Fears 
are common to all human beings, 
but the fears which are dangerous 
are those which are bottled up with- 
in the person. It is a good idea to 
bring fears out into the open for 
examination. Also, many people al- 
low irritations, annoyances and anger 
to dominate their lives. Most of 
these irritations are unnecessary and 
are about things which are forgotten 
even before the individual has 
“cooled off.” But after-effects of the 
emotion are to be seen in a lowered 
mental health. 


On Being Cheerful 


(7) The habit of cheerfulness and 
optimism. This is a valuable asset 
both in terms of social acceptance 
and in terms of personal mental 
health and happiness. I do not mean 
an unrealistic optimism, but I do 
mean a fundamental attitude that 
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life is good and worth living. It is 
so easy to get into the opposite at- 
titude adopted by many of going 
around in almost continuous gloom 
and pessimism, and these individuals 
can hardly be healthy or happy. 

(8) Sufficient interests. The men- 
tally healthy individual finds lots of 
interesting things to do and no time 
to feel sorry for himself or ponder 
on his unhappy lot. He has hobbies, 
things he’d sooner do than eat. He 
is a participator, not just a specta- 
tor. Life has zest for him because 
he has interesting things to do. Peo- 
ple who have never learned to play 
or find fun in work are usually neu- 
rotic, or at least basically unhappy. 
Interests should not be too narrow 
but should provide changes of activ- 
ity and scene for the individual. 

(9) The experimental attitude. 
Ruts are often so comfortable that 
the individual goes on in the same 
old way whether or not it is pleasant 
or profitable to do so. The healthy 
individual has learned to adopt an 
open-minded attitude and in_ his 
thinking, feeling and behaving he 
is alive to a number of possibilities. 
He keeps himself from becoming too 
“set in his ways.” 

(10) A sense of humour. This is 
essential to healthy living. I do not 
mean the kind of sense of humour 
that enables us to laugh at other peo- 
ple’s mistakes and misfortunes, but 
the kind of sense of humour that 
enables us to look in the mirror and 
then laugh. 


These ten suggestions for personal 
mental health can be followed by 
anyone. The prominent feature of 
human nature, the ability to learn, 
is not restricted by age. As long as 
the individual is alive he is capable 
of learning. 

Now to look at the problem of 
effective social relations. I will offer 
a number of practical suggestions 
here too. Getting along with other 
people is an art that can be acquired. 
It depends on a number of basic at- 
titudes and habits. Our failures in 
social relations are the result of the 
way we have been educated at home 
and school. We have been trained 
to think that the most important 
thing in life is to get ahead of others 
and to fear that other people will 
get ahead of us. We have learned 
also to be concerned about our own 
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rights and to be on the lookout lest 
other people violate in some way 
these personal rights. In order to 
get along happily and efficiently with 
others these two tendencies must be 
modified. 


Happy Social Relations 


Briefly, then, let me describe a 
number of simple principles of happy 
effective social relations : 

(1) Be genuinely interested in 
other people as individuals. Such an 
interest is not difficult because people 
are the most interesting part of our 
world. This means treating people 
as persons rather than a means to 
an end, a mere number on a list, or 
just another customer. 

(2) Use sincere appreciation. An 
examination of almost any social re- 
lationship situation will reveal that 
words of praise, approval and ap- 
preciation are usually few and far 
between, but there is nothing that 
makes for smooth, happy relations 
between people as much as words of 
sincere appreciation of what the 
other person has done or is. 

(3) Eliminate as much as possible 
the use of criticism and disapproval, 
for these have just the opposite ef- 
fect from appreciation. People be- 
come irritated and annoyed when 
they are criticized and_ belittled. 
Avoid any indication of belittling of 
the other person. 

(4) Let the other person discover 
and correct his own errors. Pointing 
out errors openly causes him to try 
to justify himself and to cover up 
his mistakes, and hinders his learn- 
ing. 

(5) Don’t try to make over the 
other person openly. He will resent 
it and your relationship with him will 
deteriorate as a result. 

(6) Cultivate the habit of sym- 
pathy. This means the ability to put 
oneself in the other person’s posi- 
tion and taking into account how he 
feels and thinks about things. 

(7) Cultivate the habit of toler- 
ance. This means the elimination of 
pre-judging people on the basis of 
their race, class or nationality. It 
means looking for the worth of the 
individual in spite of the group to 
which he belongs. 

(8) Before you speak, consider 
the feelings of the other person. Re- 
member that all human beings have 
feelings and emotions and that these 
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* Right to the Sales-point 
% Practical and Sale-proved 


The ANICO Agent has a tested 
line of “point-of-sale” selling aids. 
Aids that help him at the “pay-off” 
. . « in the presence of the prospect. 
No tricky but windy “folders.” No 
gadgets. Anico Aids—a long line of 
them—are practical assistants. Anico 
has the sales AIDS. 


PLUS an outstanding line of life 
and endowment policies for every 
need. 


PLUS. the kind of friendly, effi- 
cient service to agents and policy- 
holders that is an ANICO tradition. 
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are important. A hasty, ill-consid- 
ered word can easily spoil your rela- 
tionship with another person. If you 
make such a mistake, make every 
effort to rectify it as soon as possible. 

(9) Take every opportunity to 
make the other person feel im- 
portant. Every person likes to feel 
important and it is often easy to give 
him such an opportunity. 

(10) Remember all people are 
different. We cannot expect every 
person to see things as we do, or feel 
the same way as we do. Many mis- 
takes in social relations are based on 


the mistake of trying to treat every- 
body alike even though no two are 
alike. 

Although these principles seem 
simple they require considerable ef- 
fort and practice to apply in the 
everyday situations in which we 
work, play and live. They have a 
solid foundation in psychological fact 
and if intelligently used will make 
an enormous difference in our rela- 
tions with other people. 


Before the Life Insurance Institute of 
Canada and reprinted from Manufacturers Life 
“News Letter.” 
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From Philadelphia to Seattle .. . from Halifax 

to Vancouver .. . Great-West Life representatives 
will be backed by powerful outdoor 

advertising this season. 

By the same token, Great-West men are backed 
by a wide variety of ordinary life, 

annuity, group, and accident and health plans 
and policies designed to meet a multitude 

of needs... and of special interest to 

brokers and surplus writers. 
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SMALL TOWN POSSIBILITIES 


OW can an agent write over 
KH a half million Life insurance 

a year in a town of less than 
8,500 people? How can he find 
enough business in such a seemingly 
restricted territory to enable him to 
produce at least one Life or Accident 
application a week since he started 
in business nearly 15 years ago? 

These were questions that were in 
my mind when I visited Luther J. 
Kuder of Greenville, Pa. These were 
questions that were quickly an- 
swered after I met him. In the in- 
surance business there are oppor- 
tunities everywhere. It is the man, 
not the territory, that determines 
an agency’s production. 

Luther Kuder came up the hard 
way. As a boy he worked hard to 
gain his education. After serving in 
World War I, he worked for a time 
as a railroad man and later as a 
solicitor in an insurance agency. He 
established the habit of working 
hard early in life, and although 
necessity no longer forces him to 
put in long hours of strenuous labor, 
as it did in his earlier years, he finds 
it impossible to abandon the habit 
of working hard which he estab- 
lished early in life. 


The Depression 


When the depression struck, he 
began to realize that there wasn't 
enough business in the agency for 
which he was working to keep two 
men eating regularly. He decided 
to strike out on his own with The 
Travelers. 


“T’ve heard it said,” he says, “that 
necessity is the mother of circum- 
stance. Necessity forced me to work 


hard. And you never know what 
you can do until you have to do it. 
Hours didn’t mean a thing to me. 
Previous experience had taught me 
whom to solicit—that is, how to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff and 
when to solicit. The last is very 
important. If a man is absorbed in 
something else, it’s a mistake to 
try to get him to consider your 
proposition. 
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An Interview with Luther J. Kuder, 
Greenville, Pa. 


by L. K. PORRITT, Editor, 


Travelers Ins. Co. 


“By concentrating on people | 
knew, I gradually began to build up 
my business. Then I got a lucky 
break. Like all lucky breaks, I had 
worked hard to get it. Nevertheless, 
it was the most fortunate thing that 
ever happened to me. In 1934 I 
wrote a case that paid me a $500 
commission, That was the largest 
amount of money that I had ever 
seen in one chunk. There was a 
certain young lady with whom I had 
been going for some years. That 
$500 gave me the nerve to say to 
her: ‘Let’s struggle through this to- 
gether.” She was willing to take 
the chance. Looking back on it, I 
realize that she had more courage 
than discretion. But it was the 
happiest thing that ever happened 
to me, both from the standpoint of 
my business career and my personal 
affairs. It gave me an objective for 
which to strive; it caused me to 
work even harder than I had been 
working. And right here I want to 
say that a happy home life is one of 
the most important factors in a man’s 
success. It puts a purpose behind 
your efforts. It gives you something 
to live up to. And I find that there’s 
far more satisfaction in striving hard 
for someone else than in merely try- 
ing to satisfy your own wants and 
desires. 


App-a-Week 


“The first week in business for 
myself, I made it a rule that I would 
write at least one new piece of 
business each week, if I had to work 
until midnight on Sunday: night to 
do it. I got on Consecutive Weekly 
Production on April 10, 1933—and 
I’m still on it today. It hasn’t always 
been easy. When I go past Wednes- 
day in any week, and no new 
business is in sight, I begin to get 
a little nervous. I say to myself: 
‘This is going to be a long day.’ 


“Sometimes, however, I get some 
lucky breaks. Take Christmas week, 
for example. 1 was away the first 
part of the week and couldn’t get 
anything done. Christmas day was 
out, and for some reason or other, 
I lost out on Friday. By Saturday 
morning I was beginning to think 
I’d have to work all afternoon. Sud- 
denly the telephone rang. It was 
one of my old clients. ‘I’m going 
to send my son in to see you this 
morning,’ he said. ‘Will you fix 
him up with a few thousand Life 
insurance ?” 

“If I go away for a fishing trip 
or a vacation, | always line up in 
advance enough new business to take 
care of the weeks that I’m going to 
be gone. Every now and again I'll 
come in on a Monday morning feel- 
ing a bit tired and I'll say to myself: 
‘I’m going to ease up a bit. What's 
the use of killing myself.’ I may 
feel that way for a few hours, but 
by Tuesday, or Wednesday at the 
latest, I’m again fixed in my deter- 
mination that at least one piece of 
new business must be written that 
week. It’s got to be a lot harder 
for me not to write it than to write it. 


Work and Faith 


“Hard work and faith in the value 
of what I am selling are two,factors 
which have contributed much to what 
measure of success I have enjoyed. 
I can’t understand how so many 
men in the Life insurance business 
waste as much time as they do. I 
assume they are wasting their time, 
because if they were really working 
they just couldn’t help writing more 
business than they do. Even in a 


! little town like Greenville there are 


far more needs for Life insurance 
than I can get around to fill. Ifa 
man will discipline himself to work 
hard, he just can’t help from making 
a good living in this business. 
“Next in importance to hard work 
is the desire to serve people. After 
you've been in the business as long 
as I have, you know Life insurance 
(Continued on the next page) 
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is a good thing. You've seen it 
work. I can give you the names of 
children who are in our local high 
school today, who probably would 
not be there had I not sold Life in- 
surance to the fathers, who are now 
dead. I know of other Greenville 
boys and girls who are attending 
college today—and it is Life insur- 
ance that I sold that is paying their 
expenses. I meet elderly men on the 
street each day who are receiving 
substantial checks from The Trav- 
elers. When I meet them, I never 
have to apologize for what I sold 
them. Their only regret is that they 
didn’t buy more. I have faith in 
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what I am selling. I know it is good. 
I know that I am doing far more 
for a man than he’s doing for me 
when I convince him that he should 
start buying Life insurance or in- 
crease the insurance he now owns. 


“T’m not what you’d call a detail 
specialist. As a matter of fact I feel 
that the Optional Income Settlement 
Agreement is about all the program- 
ming anyone needs. Conditions are 
changing so rapidly these days that 
it is a mistake to set up a rigid pro- 
gram. And whatever you do, don’t 
name some particular child or chil- 
dren as contingent beneficiaries. By 
so doing you may disinherit some 
other child born after the agreement 
is made, or perhaps even a post- 
humous child. Far better put it 
‘children born of the marriage, or 
legally adopted.’ That will take care 
of changes that may occur after the 
policy is written. 


Clients’ Interest First 


“If you will place the interests of 
your clients ahead of your own in- 
terests, if you will do your best to 
give them what your knowledge and 
experience tells you they ought to 
have ; people will soon come to have 
confidence in you and you'll make 
many of your sales with very little 
effort. Here’s an example of what 
I mean. Recently I met a man in the 
street and he said to me: ‘Luther, 
I’ve got to have some more Life 
insurance. It’s up to you to tell me 
what I’ve got and what I need.’ He 
gave me his policies. I looked them 
over and decided that he needed a 
lot more protection for his family. 
I recommended $10,000 Ordinary 
Life, Double Protection with Family 
Maintenance Income. That gave him 
what he needed—at a price he could 
afford to pay. 


“I’m a great believer in Double 
and Triple Protection and Family 
Maintenance Income. I think a man 
should insure his insurability. As 
a matter of fact I have a couple of 
clients who consider themselves very 
lucky today because they own Term 
policies which they can convert. 
They are no longer able to get new 
insurance. A man should get just as 
much insurance as he can pay for 
when he can get it, because he has 
no assurance that he will ever be 





able to get any more. When you 
sell him Double or Triple Protec. 
tion, you are not only insuring his 
insurability, but you are also doing 
a better job of protecting his family, 
I have never heard of a case yet 
where a man has died and left more 
Life insurance than his family 
needed. Now that Double and 
Triple Protection have cash values, 
these forms become more attractive 
than ever. By applying the cash 
value to the form into which he 
converts, it should make it very easy 
to make the conversion. 

“In the last year or two a lot of 
people come into the office and say 
they want to increase the Fire in- 
surance on their homes because the 
value has gone up. I say to them: 
‘It’s fine that you are aware of the 
increased value of your property. 
But what about your own life? Have 
you increased your Life insurance 
to take care of the increased value 
of your own life?’ 

“*T know I need more Life insur- 
ance,’ one of these men will some- 
times say, ‘but I can’t afford to pay 
for it.’ 

““*Someone is going to pay for it, 
I tell him. ‘It’s going to be either 
you or your family. If you pay for 
it, you know how much it costs— 
and you can pay for it in dollars. li 
they must pay for it, you don’t know 
how much it will cost them—and 
they will pay for it in deprivation 
and worry—in going without things 
they really need, in never knowing 
where the money to pay the grocer 
and the milkman is going to come 
from.’ If a man tells you he can't 
afford to pay for the Life insurance 
he needs; you tell him that. It may 
start him thinking. 


Plenty of Business 


“There is plenty of business avail- 
able in Greenville—and in every 
other town and city in this country, 
if you will ask for it. But you must 
ask for it. And it is not enough to 
say ‘Do you want some Life insur- 
ance?’ You must show your pros- 
pects something interesting—some- 
thing that will do for them what they 
want done. You have that something 
in Double Protection, Triple Pro- 
tection and Family Maintenance In- 


come, 
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“I take an active interest in com- 
munity affairs. I give a lot of my 
time to activities which help to make 
Greenville a better town to work in 
and a better town to live in. Also, | 
I’m interested in the young people 
of the town. Thanks to the fact | 
that I know the leading executives 
of the large business concerns in this 
territory, I’ve been successful in 
finding jobs for our local boys and 
girls when they graduate from high 
school. I think it is safe to say that 
I have placed about two hundred of 
them in business concerns in this 
territory. All this helps indirectly 
to build my business. 

“There’s one other factor which | 
has contributed a lot to my success. 
That is Miss Flora Billig, my office 
assistant. Without her help, I 
wouldn’t know whether I was com- 
ing or going. She handles all the 
money that flows through the agency 
—and if I take as much as a dollar 
out of the candy box in which she 
keeps the petty cash, I have to | 
account for it. 

“If I were asked to give advice to | 
a man just starting in this business, 
I’d say to him: ‘If you will work P ( DP cts 
eight hours a day, as hard for your- . ey ¥ “There goes a chap who's a real 
self as you would for anyone who | , ETS ef thor tage i 9 
was hiring you, and if you will use School class. Heads up the Youth 
just ordinary common sense, you : ; Center. His business? Why, he’s a 
can't help making a success. But] } ho ae Pacific Mutual Man!” 
you must be a stern boss. You must 
be able to make yourself go cut and 
do what you know you ought to do, | 
even if you don’t feel like doing it.” | { 

—Travelers Protection. | YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN “measure up” with the young folks in 
| their home communities. You can look for them not only in youth activi- 
ANTI-TRUST STATUTES ties and religious work but in every kind of progressive civic, cultural and 
welfare project. Wherever they live, you will find them usually among 
Booklet Published the home owners—and always among the good neighbors. Pacific Mutual 
Men are all-around community builders. Good life insurance men, too, 
BOOKLET reproducing the are these Field Men of Pacific Mutual—selected for character and apti- 
+. same ; tude; trained by men who know how to train; fully equipped to meet 
Federal anti-trust statutes with every need of their fellow men and women for personal financial security. 
explanatory footnotes and comments The kind of men you like to know; like to work with; Good Americans, 
as to the scope and application of are Pacific Mutual Men. 

u - 
oe ‘te ee “There’s A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 
ciation of America, according to an 
announcement by Bruce E. Shep- 
herd, the Association’s Manager. 
This booklet points out that after precntleen apap 


. ; ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
the end of the insurance anti-trust ANNUITIES ) sh 
° ° ° COMPLETE GROUP 
moratorium (on June 30), which is SERVICE 
provided for in the McCarran Act, ; / 
and, VERY important... 


these anti-trust statutes will apply to 


insurance to the extent that business greg LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
is no rs r, Pri 

‘ regulated by tate law. | “apd A Complete Package of HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
to the SEUA decision, these Fed- Economic Security General Agencies in Principal Centers in 40 States 





eral statutes were of little interest to 
the insurance business. 
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Over $20,000.00 





A Year??? 
What's the Secret?? 





Of course you have heard that Franklin Life representatives have 
earnings far above the average for the industry as a whole: 


And perhaps you have read the figures with a skeptical grin. But 
don’t ask us to prove our figures—because if you do, we will. We just 
love to prove that during 1947: * 


Our top 100 representatives averaged cash earnings of $20,917.99 
The tenth man earned $35,569.70 

The twenty-fifth man earned $24,250.30 

The thirty-fifth earned $20,122.34 

The fiftieth earned $16,398.32 

The seventy-fifth earned $13,539.76 

And the hundredth earned $10,958.27 


There is no secret to these wonderful earnings. Any Franklin man 
will tell you that the formula is: exclusive contracts which are com- 
pletely non-competitive; friendly home office cooperation which makes 
any representative feel free to write direct to the President about his 
problems; and a most generous commission schedule. Prosperous, 
happy sales representatives are one reason why the Franklin is the 
most spectacularly growing life insurance company in America today. 


*Based on reports to the Collector of Internal Revenue 
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CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
j DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


Over $570,000,000 Insurance In Force 


TLIO JLIRTE company 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
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LAWYERS AND UNDERWRITERS 


Statement of Principles 


HE National Conference of Law- 

yers and Life Underwriters was 
constituted on July 17, 1946 by rep- 
resentatives of The American Bar 
Association and The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters upon 
due authorization by the governing 
bodies of the two Associations. Its 
purpose shall be to promote coopera- 
tion and understanding between life 
underwriters and lawyers and to 
eliminate, as far as possible, misun- 
derstandings and causes for com- 
plaint by either against the other 
in relation to any practices which 
do not appear to be in the public in- 
terest. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has a membership of 
52,500; its members are estimated 
to sell and service more than 70 per 
cent of all life insurance in the 
United States. There are affiliated 
with it 41 State and 505 local asso- 
ciations throughout the country. It 
and its members have for many years 
sought to maintain and uphold a 
formal code of ethics adopted by 
them. The Association has created 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters through which have been 
established university and college 
courses leading to the designation of 
“Chartered Life Underwriter” after 
a recommended course of study of 
three years ; all of this has been done 
toward the end of developing com- 
petency and a professional point of 
view by the life underwriters. 

The American Bar Association 
has, for many years, adopted its 
Canons of Professional Ethics and 
maintained its Standing Committee 
on Professional Ethics and Griev- 
ances to aid the bar in their inter- 
pretation and observances by law- 
yers. 

The American Bar Association is 
recognized as the national represent- 
ative of the organized Bar of this 
country. 

In 1940, a National Statement of 
Principles of Cooperation between 
-ife Underwriters and Lawyers was 


June 1, 1948 


published. The present Statement is 
intended to supersede the 1940 
Statement. It, like its predecessor, 
is intended as a guide to the pro- 
fessional conduct of attorneys and 
life underwriters in respect to one 
another and in relation to the public. 


Statement 


In recent years, much of the ac- 
tual negotiation of the sale of life 
insurance contracts involves estate 
planning. The acquisition of life in- 
surance has become a complex prob- 
lem by its ever increasing relation to 
plans of testamentary disposition, 
wills and living trusts, to partner- 
ships and close corporation con- 
tracts, and to problems of taxation. 
The solution of such problems re- 
quires a man to make far reaching 
decisions. These decisions often are, 
or upon the happening of death be- 
come, irrevocable. The American 
public should therefore receive not 
only expert insurance service and 
disinterested advice but also skilled 
and disinterested legal guidance and 
advice when necessary; both are 
often required in problems arising 
out of negotiation for and use of life 
insurance, and when this is the case, 
the simultaneous and harmonious 
attention of a representative of each 
profession in solving the problems 
of the same client will provide the 
safest and most efficient service. 

Fair dealing with the public and 
an observance of laws which have 
been enacted throughout the United 
States require that all legal service 
and advice should at all times be 
given by an individual trained in the 
law and duly licensed to practice; 
anyone who gives legal advice should 
be solely devoted to the interest of 
his client and permit no personal 
consideration whatsoever to weaken 
his exclusive loyalty to his client. 

In this connection, it might well be 
remembered that the courts consider 
communications between an attorney 
and. his client as privileged, that is, 


they do not compel their disclosure, 
while communications between a life 
underwriter and his client are not 
so considered. This distinction 
should, for the protection of the pub- 
lic, be borne in mind by the members 
of both professions. 

For the guidance of life under- 
writers and of lawyers, and to insure 
that the public shall be protected by 
receiving authorized and disinter- 
ested legal advice on life insurance 
problems, such as those hereinabove 
referred to, the National Conference 
states : 


The National Conference con- 
siders it to be in the interest of co- 
operation between life underwriters 
and lawyers and of better service to 
the public, that all lawyers be guided 
by the opinion of the American Bar 
Association’s Standing Committee on 
Professional Ethics and Grievances, 
dated February 10, 1940, issued in 
reply to an inquiry from that Asso- 
ciation’s Standing Committee on Un- 
authorized Practice of Law. That 
opinion in full is as follows: 


“Tn the opinion of the Committee, 
the Lawyer’s conduct in each of 
the following situations is ethically 
improper and should be con- 
demned : 

“1. A life underwriter recom- 
mends a certain transaction, for 
example, the purchase of business 
life insurance. The client presents 
the proposed transaction to his at- 
torney for approval or disapproval. 
The attorney then demands of the 
life underwriter, as a condition for 
his approval, a share in the life 
underwriter’s commission. 

“2. An attorney promises a life 
underwriter to recommend him to 
the attorney’s clients, provided the 
life underwriter will pay to the 
attorney a share of his commis- 
sions resulting from any busi- 
ness obtained from the lawyer’s 
clients. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Statement of Principles—Continued 


“It should be noted, in this con- 
nection, that in most of the states 
participation in commissions on 
life insurance contracts by any 
person other than a duly licensed 
life insurancé agent, has been con- 
demned by statute or by court 
decision and has been declared un- 
ethical for life underwriters by 
their professional organizations. 
“3. A life underwriter proposes a 
certain life insurance plan to a 
prospective client; the client sub- 
mits the proposed plan to his at- 
torney for his legal opinion. The 
attorney approves the plan, but 
for reasons of personal advantage 
to himself advises the client to 
divert the business and to pur- 
chase the necessary life insurance 
not through the underwriter who 
submitted the plan but through 
another underwriter whom the at- 
torney recommends although the 
interests of the client do not re- 
quire such substitution. 

“4. An attorney promises an un- 
derwriter that if he, the under- 
writer, will induce his clients to 
refer legal business to the at- 
torney, the attorney will pay to 
the underwriter a share of the fees 
resulting from such business. 

“5. To advertise himself and to 
promote his sale of life insurance, 
a life underwriter desires to use a 
lawyer’s legal opinion in relation 
to a specific plan by using the 
lawyer’s name and opinion in a 
general circular or as a selling 
document. At the underwriter’s 
request, a lawyer furnishes such 
an opinion knowing (a) that the 
attorney’s name will be thus ad- 
vertised and utilized by the under- 
writer and (b) that the opinion 
may mislead the person.to whom it 
is exhibited to his detriment unless 
it is adapted to the facts of his 
particular case. This form of busi- 
ness solicitation by life underwrit- 
ers has been condemned by their 
profession and by this Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Unauthorized 
Practice of the Law.” 


Il. 
The National Conference con- 


siders it to be in the interest of co- 
operation between life underwriters 


and lawyers and of better service to 
the public, that all life underwriters 
be guided by the following prin- 
ciples : 

(1) A life underwriter has no 
right to practice law or to give legal 
advice or to hold himself out as hay- 
ing such rights. He should not at- 
tempt to do so directly or indirectly, 
Therefore, he must never prepare for 
execution by his client legal docu- 
ments of any kind, such as wills or 
codicils thereto, trust agreements, 
corporation charters, minutes, by- 
laws, or business insurance agree- 
ments. When submitting an involved 
mode of settlement, or one which 
may affect a client’s prior disposition 
of property by his Last Will and 
Testament, the life underwriter 
should suggest that the same be sub- 
mitted to the client’s attorney for 
approval. 

In estate planning, all transfers 
of property, except simple modes of 
settlement under life insurance poli- 
cies or changes of beneficiary thereof, 
should be recommended subject to 
the approval of the client’s attorney. 
Since these decisions should in the 
final analysis be subject to the ap- 
proval of the client’s attorney, it is 
important for the life underwriter 
to collaborate with his client’s at- 
torney as early as possible in the 
negotiations so as to afford his client 
the safest and most effective service. 

It is improper for a life under- 
writer, in submitting to his client 
an estate planning report, fo attach 
thereto or insert therein any forms 
of legal instruments or of specific 
legal clauses. 

(2) A life underwriter should 
never dissuade a client from seeking 
the advice of legal counsel. It is 
improper for a life underwriter to 
attempt to divert legal business from 
one attorney to another. 

(3) It is improper for a life un- 
derwriter to furnish attorneys who 
will give legal advice to the life un- 
derwriter’s clients or prospective 
clients. 

(4) A life underwriter must 
never share or participate in an at- 
torney’s fee; a life underwriter must 
not pay directly or indirectly any 
part of his commission to an at- 
torney or any other person not a life 
underwriter; whether or not such 
sharing in commissions is known to 
the insured, 
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It should be noted, in this con- 
nection, that in most of the States 
participation in commissions on life 
insurance contracts by any person 
other than a duly licensed life insur- 
ance agent, has been condemned by 
statute or by Court decision and has 
been declared unethical for life un- 
derwriters by their professional or- 
ganizations. 


(5) A life underwriter may prop- 
erly obtain legal advice or a written 
legal opinion from an attorney for 
his own guidance; it is improper 
conduct, however, to circularize any 
such legal opinion, or to use it as a 
selling document. 

Nothing herein contained is in- 
tended to restrict or limit the life 
underwriter’s legitimate activities in 
measuring the client’s need for life 
insurance, determining the amount 
and type needed, developing a com- 
prehensive life insurance program in 
relation with the client’s other plans 
and affairs, and selling such insur- 
ance; the ethics of his profession 
require him not to recommend the 
purchase of additional insurance un- 
less needed. Such activities are for 
the benefit of those insured and their 
dependents only insofar as they are 
consistent with the foregoing state- 
ment of principles. 


The National Conference of Law- 
yers and Life Underwriters recom- 
mends to State, district and local 
Bar Associations and to State and 
local Associations of Life Under- 
writers that cooperative action be 
taken by them to secure adherence 
to the principles contained in this 
Statement and to dispose of mis- 
understandings between the two 
groups. The National Conference is 
authorized to act in an advisory 
capacity as a clearing house for sug- 
gestions and complaints, to aid in 
establishing, as far as may be prac- 
tical, a country-wide recognition of 
these principles, and to aid in the 
setting up of similar conference 
groups in the various States and 
localities. It gladly offers its serv- 
ices in this respect to State, district 
and local associations of the Bar and 


Life Underwriters. 
Adopted _ by Lg American Bar Association, 
February 24, 1948 


Adopted by The National  wiormsene of Life 
Underwriters, March 16, 194 
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Two Out of One! 


Every life insurance prospect is a potential pros- 
pect for our complete line of Accident, Health and 
Hospital Policies—two prospects out of one! The 
combination gives you two opportunities for sales 
on every call—and, best of all, those year in and 
year out liberal Accident and Health commissions 
really count up. 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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$20,000 INSURANCE WITH RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


(Not Issued to Women) 


Guarantees: 


$1 00 Monthly for life, beginning at age 
60 or 65. 


$1 00 Monthly for 242 months ($24,200), 
or $20,000 in one sum, if death occurs be- 
fore Maturity Date. 


$100 Monthly until Maturity Date, if 
totally and permanently disabled before 
policy anniversary nearest age 55. (For 


men who qualify and pay added pre- 
mium.) 


AND REMEMBER Annual Dividends 


payable may be used to increase the 
benefits, reduce premiums, or be other- 
wise applied as provided in the policy. 





Lifelon 
Sta 


Age 60 
$467.20 
$482.20 
$497.80 
$514.60 
$532.40 
$551.20 
$570.80 
$592.20 
$614.80 
$638.80 
$664.40 
$692.00 
$721.60 
$753.40 
$787.60 


Annual Premium 


per $100 Monthly Income 


$20,000 Life Insurance 
WITH 


Lifelong Income 
Starting At 


Age 65 
$408.20 
$420.20 
$432.40 
$445.40 
$459.20 
$473.40 
$488.40 
$504.40 
$521.60 
$539.40 
$558.00 
$578.20 
$599.40 
$622.00 
$646.00 








Age 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 





Age 60 
$ 824.60 
$ 864.60 
$ 908.20 
$ 956.00 
$1,008.20 
$1,065.60 
$1,129.20 
$1,199.80 
$1,279.20 
$1,368.20 
$1,469.60 
$1,586.00 
$1,720.60 
$1,879.20 
$2,067.80 





Age 65 
$ 671.80 
$ 699.20 
$ . 728.40 
$ 759.80 
$ 793.80 
$ 830.00 
$ 869.40 
$ 912.00 
$ 958.60 
$1,009.40 
$1,064.60 
$1,126.00 
$1,193.80 
$1,269.40 
$1,354.00 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Senice Attitude Pays Off 


VERY life insurance salesman 

can learn a lot from Santa Claus. 
Observe that good old Kris Kringle 
always is a “go-giver,” doing his 
very best to see that every one of his 
customers gets exactly what he 
wants. In the movie, “Miracle of 
34th Street,” Kris Kringle, employed 
as Santa Claus for a large depart- 
ment store, carries that idea to the 
extreme of recommending that sev- 
eral customers try another large 
store which he believes has just what 
they want. So Kris had lost his job 
for treason until the astonished store 
management is flooded with compli- 
ments on the store’s unselfish atti- 
tude. 


Dedication 


Every life insurance salesman can 
profitably appropriate to his own use 
a page from the philosophy of East- 
ern Air Lines. To quote Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s personal mes- 
sage in capitals to every passenger, 
“You made us what we are today,” 
and with obvious pride he continues, 
“You'll make us what we'll be to- 
morrow! For this is your Great 
Silver Fleet—dedicated to the single 
purpose of serving you, our passen- 
ger. And our future depends on 
how well we serve you today.” Six 
times in this short paragraph you, 
the passenger, are complimented, are 
made to feel important, your sugges- 
tions are solicited. Skimming over 
the cloud tops two miles up you feel 
a sense of proprietorship, an interest 
far greater than just going some 
place fast sitting down, as though 
you owned a share or two of stock, 
and if your human reactions are 
normal, you will be quick to praise 
and slow to censure because you are 
made to believe that this air line is 
dedicated solely to your safety, con- 
venience, and comfort. That, gentle- 
men, is good public relations in any 
man’s business. 
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by R. L. WALKER 


You are fortunate indeed if that 
is the way your policyowners feel 
about you and your company. And 
the only way you may earn that favor 
is to first dedicate your all to the 
best interests of those you serve, and 
then back up your words with deeds. 

That the “service attitude” is 
prevalent in successful American 
business is not news, but it is so 
vitally important that overemphasis 
is impossible. Literally thousands of 
firms live by the slogan, “The cus- 
tomer is always right,” and over 
hundreds of business doorways you 


With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
continues a series devoted exclusively to 
men and women on the debit. To this task 
he brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age 18 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next 10 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association, 


can read with minor variations, 
“Through these portals pass the fin- 
est people on earth, our clients.” 
Your business, the profession of life 
insurance selling and servicing, is 
dedicated to this service concept in 
a manner and to a degree peculiar to 
itself because the.many companies 
are primarily trustees of savings 
that. belong to policyowners rather 
than enterprises engaged in solely 
for profit motives. 


Growth of Life Insurance 


The statistics of life insurance 
growth over the past three decades 
would indicate that life insurance 
generally speaking has enjoyed a 
large measure of public confidence. 
From slightly over thirty-one billion 
dollars of insurance in force in 1918 
up to a figure of almost 190 billion 
dollars at the end of 1947 is an 
increase of over five hundred per 
cent. Of even greater significance 
is the fact that in the depression 
years from 1929 to 1936 at the low- 
est point life insurance in force was 
down only ten per cent from the 
previous high, while the national av- 
erage family income was down fifty- 
three per cent at the low point, in 
the same period. That people who 
had lost fifty-three per cent of their 
income, yet kept ninety per cent of 
their insurance in force with truly 
sacrifice dollars, is ample evidence of 
their high regard for life insurance. 


Increased Public Understanding 


During the past decade public un- 
derstanding of life insurance, which 
includes much more than public ac- 
ceptance, has increased by leaps and 
bound. Many companies have indi- 
vidually done a splendid job of in- 
forming their policyowners, but the 
greatest strides in this direction have 
been made by the Institute of Life 


(Continued on the next page) 
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INSIST ON A 
“NATIONAL” 


You register a bull’s eye in 
comfort and convenience 
every time you register at 
an Affiliated National 
Hotel. For a perfect score 
in service too, you can’t 
miss if you make it a Na- 
tional whenever you're in 
one of these convenient 
National cities. 
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Industrial—Continued 


Insurance, an organization of legal 
reserve life insurance companies act- 
ing as a central source of informa- 
tion and serving two major objec- 
tives : “First—To provide the public 
with a clearer conception of life in- 
surance and what it means to them,” 
and “‘Second—To translate the pub- 
lic attitude to the life insurance busi- 
ness, thereby enabling it to render 
the best possible service.” For the 
agents’ advancement “The Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation” was formed as an organiza- 
tion of legal reserve life insurance 
companies, serving as a clearing 
house of information for training 
agents to improve their services to 
the public. These two company asso- 
ciations complement each other, the 
first, interpreting life insurance to 
the public and the public attitude to 
our business; the second, assisting 
companies in their programs of 
training agents to supply the serv- 
ices demanded by and promised to 
the public. 


Better Service Required 


Every agent is familiar with the 
current series of newspaper adver- 
tisements being published all over 
the nation by the Institute of Life 
Insurance under the general topic, 
“How to Plan for Family Happi- 
ness.” These advertisements carry 
a powerful message, and in every 
insertion the public is advised that 
“The person best equipped to help 
you with this is the well trained 
Life Insurance Agent.” Life insur- 
ance advertising by individual com- 
panies on radio programs and in 
national magazines describes their 
agents in such power-packed terms 
as: carefully selected and trained 
competent counselor—career under- 
writer — experienced — resourceful 
—professionally skilled. By these 
means the public is being trained to 
expect that kind of service. 


Preparing for Better Service 


The opportunity for the agent’s 
educational advancement to meet the 
challenge has kept pace step by 
step. Every company of any conse- 
quence has a well-planned agents’ 
training course covering funda- 
mentals and many have a second 
and third more advanced training 


course. The N.A.L.U. Intermediate 
Training Plan is now being set up 
to cover the wide gap between 
primary and advanced work. The 
C.L.U. Society now has more 
students taking advanced work in 
preparation for the C.L.U. degree 
than at any other previous time, 
Several commercial sources offer de- 
tailed instruction in almost every 
phase of life underwriting, not to 
mention dozens of excellent trade 
magazines. 

Thus our business is growing up. 
The public is demanding a better life 
insurance service from agents, and 
better educational facilities are avail- 
able to agents in their preparation to 
do a better service job. Today the 
life insurance business is nearer to 
getting full credit for the good job 
it is doing than ever before. Public 
confidence in our business and the 
prestige of the agent as a profes- 
sional man is at an all time high. 
Necessarily these broad educational 
movements progress slowly, but 
that agent who will not now study 
and grow should not be misled by 
the deferred nature of his penalty. 

From this background which ad- 
mittedly is far removed from the 
thinking of an average agent vitally 
concerned about his next pay 
voucher let us project the implica- 
tions of these movements into your 
actual debit operations. In_ other 
words, “‘let’s get brass 
tacks.” 


down to 


You Are the Company 


To your policyowners you—the 
agent—are the company. Many in- 
sureds even forget the company they 
are insured with but know their 
agent by his first name. All the 
good public relations work your 
company, or any company organiza- 
tion, can do to build a better and 
more informed market for your 
services will fail except to the ex- 
tent that you, the agent, interpret 
that same service first attitude to 
the public. It is true that a good 
public relations job never filled out 
an application blank; nor has the 
sunshine ever harvested an ear of 
corn. But the sunshine and good 
public relations alike create condi- 
tions that make it easier for the 
worker to harvest his crop. 

If you have the proper service 
first attitude toward your policy- 
owners, you will be doing these 
things : 
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1. You will recommend to your 
prospects that kind and amount of 
life insurance which, were you in the 
same circumstances, you would se- 
lect for yourself, forgetting all 
thoughts of your commissions. 

2. You will increase your knowl- 
edge and skills by constant study so 
that you may increasingly render a 
better service. 

3. You will be a builder, not a 
wrecker, speaking favorably of other 
companies and agents; or if you 
cannot do that, holding your peace. 

4. You will seek to be genuinely 
helpful to your people in every way 
possible even when there is no 
chance to make a sale. 

5. You will cultivate a cheerful 
disposition. Some of your people 
need a good laugh even more than 
new life insurance. 


Public Relations as Agents’ Job 


It is said that a party of scientists 
traveled to Africa some years ago 
to study monkeys in their native 
habitat. In one of the experiments 
set up, a fire was built in the deep 
forest and the scientists retreated 
to an observation point. With great 
curiosity the monkeys then gradually 
approached and at length warmed 
themselves by the fire for the 
weather was chilly. But although 
the monkeys enjoyed the warmth of 
the fire, it was observed that not once 
did a monkey throw on a stick to 
keep the fire burning. 

The public service programs of 
our companies and our company or- 
ganizations have built a great bon- 
fire of good will for every agent that 
is making our work easier and more 
profitable. Shall we ourselves from 
time to time throw on a few sticks 
of good public service on our own 
account to keep the fire burning ? 


The Pay-Off 


Here is the story of one agent 
who lives up to the service first atti- 
tude. He started in January 1942 
on a small debit covering an area 
about fifteen blocks square. Within 
a few months after his employment 
he met in his debit area a destitute 
widow with five small children 
whose application for state assistance 
was blocked on some technicality. 
Dropping his work, Harry called at 
the welfare office, straightened out 
the details, and within weeks that 
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widow and her brood were drawing 
desperately needed and deserved 
public assistance. She still couldn’t 
buy insurance, but she had a lot of 
friends who could. 

Again Harry has made a specialty 
of securing legally acceptable evi- 
dence to prove old age for those 
entitled to old-age assistance but 
blocked by lack of birth records 
which were not required to be regis- 
tered prior to about 1900. Several 
aged persons are drawing pensions 
through his efforts. 

Or when one of his policyholders 
passes to the Gréat Beyond, Harry 
tries to get his claim prepared and 
settled in a matter of hours, offers 
the use of his car for the funeral if 
needed, or any other service he can 
render. 

Needless to say, Harry sells life 
insurance on the square, carefully 
considered to fit needs. Almost every 
old policyowner is a center of in- 
fluence working for him, getting the 


names of babies, new marriages, etc. 
In six years his weekly premium 
increase has totaled almost $500.00, 
and his earnings have been quite 
satisfactory. Does the service atti- 
tude pay off? Harry says it does. 

In March, 1948, National Trustee 
Hugh S. Bell of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, with the author and Mrs. 
Walker enjoyed a wonderful dinner 
at “Flamingo Club” in Orlando, 
Florida. The food was excellent and 
the service something to be remem- 
bered. The steaks were done to a 
turn, the side dishes just as we or- 
dered, our coffee was on time, and 
the second cup with dessert was not 
forgotten. When our check was 
paid, the smiling young waitress 
said, “Thank you; I have enjoyed 
waiting on you so much.” That, 
fellows, proves first of all that the 
war definitely is over, and the size 
of her tip proved just once again 
that a service with a smile attitude 
does pay off. Give it a try. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


= THIS issue three more interest- 
ing and successful women field 
underwriters are introduced. 


Mrs. N. B. Adams, Occidental Life 
of California, Portland, Ore.: 


Mrs. Adams is a person who is 
not satisfied with half measures, and 
the results she has obtained in both 
quantity and quality of business ade- 
quately prove her worth to the busi- 
ness and her clients. 

Modest as she is, Mrs. Adams 
must nevertheless be quite proud of 
her accomplishment in the life in- 
surance business over the past years. 
But the fruits to herself are less im- 
portant to her than the good 
achieved for others. In the people 
she has served and will continue to 
serve for many years, she finds her 
compensation and her inspiration. 
She is in the business of selling life 
insurance because she likes it. She 
believes the benefits of life insurance 
are deeply and unalterably funda- 
mental to the maintenance and suc- 
cess of family life and to the benefit 
of each individual insured. 

She has long followed the practice 
of planning the year’s work ahead 
and breaking it down into monthly 
quotas, and is convinced that is the 
only way to produce adequate re- 
sults. In prospecting, her first con- 
cern is the need; any one of the 
many satisfied by life insurance ; and 
then the process of qualifying the 
prospect. The endless chain method 
of prospecting provides most of her 
cases, but she sprinkles in a good 
deal of qualified cold canvassing, 
which adds zest to the job, furnishes 
much inspiration, broadens contacts 
and results in much sound business. 
Good persistency is one of Mrs. 
Adams’ most important goals; in 
fact, it is almost a fetish with her. 
All business is written with that 
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ELMA EASLEY 


factor in mind, and no matter what 
the urgency to get new business, re- 
instatement and needed service to 
old policyholders takes precedent in 
the day’s work. In her case, there 
is a definite link between the two. 
She says she does not seem able to 
produce as much new business if 
she neglects business on the books. 
Ethically, she believes that the se- 
curing of the application is only the 
beginning of an agent’s obligation 
to a policyholder, which is never 
fully discharged until the policy is 
matured. 


The old adage “if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it" also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easley does all be own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 
in new business each year since 1941. 


Proof that this is not lip service 
only, is that Mrs. Adams has con- 
sistently qualified for the N.A.L.U. 
Quality Award, the Oregon Quarter 
Million Round Table, of which she 
is a life member, and the Women’s 
National Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, of which she is also 
a life member. She is a member of 
Occidental Leading Producers’ Club, 
which is the Company’s top produc- 
tion club. 


Miss Leola Zavodsky, Equitable Life 
of lowa, Cedar Rapids, lowa: 


Miss Zavodsky started her career 
as a stenographer with Equitable 
Life several years ago. Later, she 
advanced to Agency Cashier, which 
position she held for several years, 
and made an excellent record. Three 
years ago she decided she would 
like to enter the underwriting end 
of the business, and in 1945 she 
started selling life insurance. 

She has qualified for the 
WOMDRT in 1946 and 1947, and 
is working hard to qualify in 1948 
so as to become a life member of 
that organization. Each year she has 
qualified for the President’s Club 
of the Equitable Life which is the 
highest production club of that com- 
pany. 

An analysis of the business she 
has written in her three years of 
selling shows that approximately 
65°% of her life insurance production 
is to men. This business is quite 
evenly divided between retirement 
income and protection programs. In 
addition she has written a large vol- 
ume of business on the lives of 
business and professional women in 
the city of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

The one point which she feels 
has been responsible for her success 
in the business is her thorough job 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


of preparation for each case. Her 
calls are made by appointment over 
the telephone, and her telephone ap- 
proach is very carefully planned be- 
fore the number is dialed. All of 
her clients and prospects receive the 
most thorough life insurance service ; 
nothing is neglected. Because of the 
fact that her prospects are carefully 
selected, and of the thorough job of 
selling, her persistency record is 
100% on all of the life insurance 
she has written during this three 
year period. Her volume and per- 
sistency have enabled her to qualify 
for the National Quality Award for 
1946 and 1947. 

Miss Zavodsky has been active in 
affairs of the local Life Underwriters 
Association, having served on sev- 
eral committees. She has also ap- 
peared as a speaker on several com- 
pany programs as well as Association 
programs. She is a woman who de- 


serves the success she has achieved, 
and it is apparent that she made a 
wise decision when she directed her 
efforts from cashiering to under- 
writing. 


Judy Frank, Occidental Life Ins. Co. 
of California, Seattle, Washington: 


That people like to talk with Judy 
Frank is apparent in every story 
she tells of her cold canvass experi- 
ences. People like to tell her about 
themselves. One reason for this, 
we are sure, is that she has led such 
an interesting life herself, but not 
an easy one. Born on a farm in the 
corn belt of Illinois, Mrs. Frank 
grew up in the Middle West, gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois, 
married and went to Texas to live 
on a cotton farm. Her husband died 
and she was left with a _ baby 
daughter and a mother to support. 
After working in various jobs, one 
of which was a position teaching in 
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the Home Economics Department of 
the University of Wisconsin, Mrs, 
Frank went to Seattle and thence to 
Juneau, Alaska, where she signed a 
contract with Occidental and_re- 
turned to Seattle to join the Branch 
Office in February, 1946. 

She became a member of the 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
for Washington at the end of that 
year, and is an applicant for the club 
this year. She is also chairman of 
the Women’s Committee of the 
Seattle Underwriters Association 
this year and helps on the Member- 
ship Committee. 

Mrs. Frank does not specialize 
in any particular type of business, 
but enjoys programming a family’s 
insurance estate most of all and try- 
ing to take care of “First things 
first” in that planning. She gets 
just as much of a thrill and perhaps 
more, out of helping the family of 
very limited means plan for a mini- 
mum family income during the criti- 
cal years as working with families of 
the larger income bracket, and feels 
that the greater the family need, the 
greater is the value of her services. 

She is naturally a “friendly soul,” 
and would rather meet, get ac- 
quainted and talk with people than 
any other one thing. It is, she feels, 
the easiest and most delightful way 
to keep right on learning as long as 
we live. 

Mrs. Frank took a course in 
C.L.U. work last year, and passed 
the examination in June. - 

For a person who has had only 
a little over two years in the life in- 
surance business, Mrs. Frank is 
truly doing a most remarkable job. 





DIRECTOR CHANGES 





INCE publication of the April 

edition, the following directors 
have been elected: Colonial Life 
(N. J.), Edward J. Murphy (print- 
ing) ; Massachusetts Mutual, C. F. 
Robbins (sporting goods); C. O. 
Fisher (V.P.), succeeding J. C. 
Behan and late C. C. Chesney ; Mu- 
tual Life (N. Y.), T. J. Watson, 
Jr. (business machines) ; Provident 
Life and Accident (Tenn.), H. O. 
Maclellan (V.P.); Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Assn. (N. Y.), 
James S. Alexander (banker) and 
Cloyd Laporte (lawyer). 
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C. L. U. COURSES 


UST prior to the establishment 
Ji the Cooperative Fund for Un- 
derwriter Training in 1937 through 
joint action of nearly one hundred 
life insurance companies, the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwrit- 
ers made a survey of the means 
used by home office executives to 
stimulate underwriters to prepare for 
and take the C.L.U. examinations. 
In 1941 a similar survey was made 
to bring this information up-to-date. 
Because of the developments of the 
war years, representatives of many 
companies have expressed interest in 
knowing the practices currently 
employed. To obtain this informa- 
tion the College recently completed 
a third survey. 

For this purpose the College se- 
cured information from 137 com- 
panies. Fourteen of these companies 
did not return a questionnaire but 
wrote to say that they were too small 
to have any organized C.L.U. activ- 
ity as yet. Sixteen other companies 
returned the questionnaire but indi- 
cated that they have no definite 
program although several expressed 
interest in developing one. One 
hundred and seven companies re- 
sponded with the information that 
they have an active C.L.U. program 
by which underwriters are en- 
couraged to prepare for the examina- 
tions. This number includes several 
Canadian companies with substantial 
operations in this country. The ex- 
tent of the encouragement given 
underwriters varies widely as will 
be shown. These 107 companies 
have on their books over 90 per 
cent of the total life insurance in 
force, hence a report on _ their 
activities is quite comprehensive. 

Of the 107 companies which re- 
ported definite information, ninety 
are represented by 2292 persons 
who have credit for all five parts 
of the C.L.U. examinations. The 
other seventeen companies have no 
C.L.U.’s as yet. 


A. Activities of a General Nature 


(1) Companies were first asked if 
they canvassed individually their 
general agents, managers, or lead- 
ing underwriters with a view to 
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COMPANY PRACTICES 


urging them to pursue C.L.U. study. 
Of the 102 companies replying to 
this question sixty-nine stated that 
they did. Some companies indicated 
that they canvass only the general 
agents or managers and depend upon 
them to encourage individual under- 
writers to begin this study. 

(2) The second question asked 
if there was any arrangement for 
special addresses at conventions or 
regional conferences to stimulate 
interest in the C.L.U. program. 
One hundred companies answered 
this question, thirty-eight replying 
in the affirmative. One company 
stated that it does so only occasion- 
ally and another that it is planning 
to do so. 

(3) The third question asked if 
the company regularly presented 
material in home office publica- 
tions regarding C.L.U. activities. 
Eighty companies stated that they 
devote space in home office publica- 
tions for this purpose. Many of 
them do so frequently. 


B. Financial Assistance to 
Candidates 


The creation of the Cooperative 
Fund, to which at present 125 com- 
panies contribute on the basis of 
the volume of ordinary insurance in 
force, has greatly assisted repre- 


sentatives who wish to take the 
C.L.U. examinations. To each com- 
pany which contributes, the Fund 
provides credit certificates that may 
be used by company representatives 
in payment of one-half of the Ameri- 
can College’s examination fees. A 
number of companies however have 
provided even further financial as- 
sistance for their representatives. 
This assistance is classified under 
seven headings as explained in the 
following paragraphs : 


(1) Refunds to Candidates: Of 
102 companies reporting on refunds, 
fifty-five stated that they contribute 
toward the registration and examina- 
tion fees of the American College in 
addition to their contribution to the 
Cooperative Fund for Underwriter 


Training. Seventeen of the com- 
panies stated that they pay all 
registration and examination fees 
incurred under the C.L.U. program ; 
eleven reported that they pay one- 
half of these expenses; while four- 
teen refund all fees when the 
examination is successfully com- 
pleted or when the designation is 
secured. Five other companies 
indicated that they pay $10 toward 
each examination taken and one 
company reported that it grants the 
underwriter $20 for each examina- 
tion taken. In a majority of the 
cases certain standards of perform- 
ance must be met before a can- 
didate is considered eligible to reim- 
bursement for fees. These standards 
are discussed in Paragraph 6. 


(2) Refunds of Tuition: Since 
an increasing number of underwrit- 
ers are enrolled in classes or study 
groups for which a payment of tui- 
tion is necessary, the question of 
company assistance in meeting tui- 
tion charges assumes greater im- 
portance than heretofore. Of the 
nintey-seven companies reporting 
on this matter, thirty-four indicated 
that they make a contribution toward 
tuition fees for C.L.U. courses in 
which company representatives are 
enrolled. Thirteen of these com- 
panies pay all tuition charges; fif- 
teen companies share the cost equally 
with the underwriter ; and four com- 
panies refund the full tuition when 
the examination on that subject is 
passed. Two additional companies 
did not specify the nature or extent 
of their contribution but indicated 
that they assist in meeting tuition 
costs. 


(3) Refunds for Text Books: 
Eighty-nine companies replied to the 
query on purchase of text books and 
of this number thirty-one indicated 
a contribution toward their cost. Of 
this latter number eighteen com- 
panies pay the full cost of text books 
and ten pay one-half the cost. Two 
companies use a system of honor 
awards by which agents are enabled 
to acquire texts. One company did 
not specify the nature of its con- 
tribution for text books. 

(Continued on the next page) 









C.L.U. Courses—Continued 


(4) Discounts on Text Books: 
Thirty-four companies of eighty re- 
porting on this question make ar- 
rangements for the purchase of text 
books for candidates at a discount. 
Only two of these companies stated 
the percentage of discount obtained. 
In one case this discount was 10 per 
cent and in the other case 20 per 
cent. A third company provides 
books at a discount when requested 
to do so by the individual agent 





and another company is exploring 
the possibility of obtaining discounts. 

(5) Circulating Library:* Fifty- 
eight companies of the 103 reporting 
organizations provide a circulating 
library of text books on the sug- 
gested reading list. Several com- 
panies reported that they do not 
now have a circulating library but 
are considering the establishment of 
one. 

(6) Conditions for Refunds: Of 
seventy-seven companies answering 
this question, twenty-five indicated 
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that various forms of financial as- 
sistance mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs are granted to under- 
writers preparing for or taking the 
C.L.U. examinations without the im- 
position of any conditions, but solely 
to encourage participation in this 
program of study. Fifty-two com- 
panies granting such assistance con- 
dition it upon the quality of the 
candidate’s work. Twenty com- 
panies in the latter group lend finan- 
cial assistance upon the condition 
that the candidate complete all five 
examinations; twenty-three make 
contributions on the basis of the un- 
derwriter passing the individual 
examination for which he has pre- 
pared; three companies merely 
stressed the fact that the quality of 
the work in C.L.U. courses must be 
satisfactory to obtain financial as- 
sistance and six companies set up 
some other conditions such as the 
following : 


A. A candidate must write the 
examination before the company 
will make any refund of fees. 

B. Examination fees are re- 
funded as the candidate passes 
each examination and the regis- 
tration fee is refunded when the 
candidate receives the C.L.U. 
designation. 

C. A candidate must have com- 
pleted the company’s intermediate 
course, express a desire in writing 
to engage in C.L.U. work, and be 
approved for C.L.U. study by his 
manager or general agent. 


(7) Other Awards: Of the ninety- 
five companies that answered this 
question, twenty reported that they 
offer awards other than the types 
previously mentioned for under- 
writers securing the C.L.U. designa- 
tion. Seven companies pay the ex- 
penses of successful candidates to 
the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers when conferment exercises 
are held. One of the seven com- 


* Although at first thought the operation of a 
circulating library seems like a very worth- 
while aid to candidates, it has sometimes ac- 
tually served to handicap them and for this 
reason the Examination Board deems the 
circulating library unwise insofar as_ basic 
Cc. text books are concerned. One of the 
greatest problems for the library is the delay 
. getting text books into the hands of students 
by the time classes start. Another difficulty is 
the fact that the comace may not be stocking 
the particular book which is used in the class 
the candidate is attending. Still another problem 
is created by the appearance of a new edition 
or by a yo = in suggested texts which may 
outmode a substantial number of books in the 
company library. 
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jes also pays expenses for the 
underwriter’s wife so that she may | 





accompany him ; and one company in 
addition to paying the underwriter’s |) 
expenses, gives him $50 in cash. |) 
Ten companies make cash awards of 
varying amounts as follows: five 
companies award $100 when the 
designation is granted and five 
companies make a cash award when 
the designation is granted but did 
not disclose the amount. Three 
companies present the underwriter 
with a gift upon attaining the desig- 


A GREATER OPPORTUNITY MAY AWAIT 
YOU WITH CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Continental Assurance . . . one of America’s fastest growing 
life insurance companies . . . is today rapidly approaching 
the mark of a billion in force. Such immense progress has 
created new, outstanding opportunities for experienced life 
insurance men who seek richer futures. 


nation but did not specify the nature 
of the gift. A number of companies 
make a presentation of the C.L.U. 
key to underwriters who are granted 
the designation. 


C. Recognition of Successful 
Candidates 


(1) Company Publications: Of 
102 reporting companies, ninety- 
eight publicize the achievement of 
successful candidates in company 
publications. 

(2) Congratulatory Letters: One 
hundred companies out of 104 re- 
porting write congratulatory letters 
to successful candidates over the 
signature of a home office official. 

(3) Additional Recognition: 
Forty-one companies out of eighty- 
seven replying give additional recog- 
nition. Six of these companies fur- 
nish the underwriter with stationery 
or other printed matter; fourteen 
give him publicity in local news- 
papers or similar media; four com- 
panies honor successful candidates 
by a company dinner ; and seventeen 
companies also recognize his achieve- 
ment in some manner, but did not 
specify its nature. 


D. Company Educational Programs 


The companies were asked 
whether the company educational 
program is so arranged that it even- 
tually leads to the C.L.U. designa- 
tion as a goal for the ambitious 
underwriter. One hundred and four 
replies were received and of this 
number seventy-two companies 
stated that their educational program 
is so arranged. These companies 
generally provide that the under- 
writer shall complete first the com- 
pany course, then an intermediate 
course or courses, followed by 
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C.L.U. training for the advanced 
portion of the program. Some com- 
panies provide their own inter- 
mediate training while others use 
standard services such as D.L.B. or 
R.&R. 


E. Company C.L.U. Associations 


(1) One hundred and six com- 
panies replied to the query concern- 
ing the existence of a company 
C.L.U. association. Of this number 
twenty-two have active associations. 


(2) Nineteen companies stated 
that the company C.L.U. association 
as distinct from the home office is 
engaged in special projects to stimu- 
late interest in C.L.U. activities. 
These projects are in general : meet- 
ings, articles in company publica- 
tions, correspondence with candi- 
dates and prospective candidates, 
special luncheons at conventions, 
speakers, publicity, personal con- 
tacts with students, follow-up on 
candidates and _ publication — of 
monthly bulletin. 
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bought themselves a half acre of family died after a short but ex- ivy 
neighbors even though she had _ ground on which they built a little pensive illness. The situation easily ee a 
moved away from them.” home. In due course they hada son is imaginable. The widow had al- al 
Of course the biggest single way and later a couple of little girls. The most no resources. When her sister Jj ¥ she 
of making the greatest number of our man made reasonable progress in came up to city from her ranch a ° aller 
substantial policyholders really en- his business. Everything looked couple of hundred miles away for on if 
joy their life insurance is to organize happy and many times this family the funeral, they talked about plans, ja ten 
their holdings and show’ them what was recognized as prospects for life The sister said that she would take You 
it will do—to give them a real house insurance. But always when the un- _ the two little girls. She had no chil- etd | 
of protection instead of a pile of derwriter tried to discuss the subject, dren of her own and was not par- ’ Wit 
planks and a heap of bricks. A the wife would have nothing what- ticularly interested in children but epara 
striking illustration of what this can soever to-do with it. She was ac- she would do her part. However on 
mean is a true story of an experi- tually abusive and repeatedly drove the girls would have to go with her a h 
ence which happened some years ago would-be helpful underwriters away immediately right after the funeral unple: 
in Denver, Colorado. from her door. because she and her husband could aie 
not waste time traveling back and his ye 
forth to Denver. The widow decided No 
that she would rent this home and ine 
try to pay off the mortgage with the chang 
thought that someday she might Yo 
bring her family together again. She eamn 
made arrangements to work as a ain 
cook in someone’s home with the aiat 
privilege of keeping her high school new 
son with her for the few months be- that 
fore his graduation. Then of course laaal 
he would go to work too and help aan 
provide for his little sisters. P 
A week or so after the funeral 
the widow was working in her home 
throwing things away, packing to 
leave, already preparing to have A 
strangers in those rooms that were thet 
so dear to her. Her little girls had age 
already gone to be with an aunt who The 
did not really want them. She had 
already made arrangements for her _ 
job as a cook and already was griev- vol 
ing at the way her son was trying to sas 
take on his father’s burden. Her 
doorbell rang and she opened the the 
door to find two men, one from her lite 
husband’s office and the other a ie 
Prospect’s Doorbell for You! stranger. “a 
RADAR is the name of General American Life’s new prize- Good News o 
winning direct mail service. Yes! RADAR rings the doorbell.... “ 
makes that first call on Mr. Prospect....the reply card They asked to come in, saying * 
bounds back .... and first thing you know he and the General they had good news for her. To that pe 
American Life agent are sitting down together and discussing she replied : “Oh no, there will never fr 
LIFE Insurance campaign strategy. RADAR—winner of the 1947 + lode gama be good news for this th 
Best of Industry award of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- family. ; W 
tion—is another example of General American Life’s program Then the office friend ; reported G 
. ‘ how he had found a life insurance 
of Home Office assistance to the field men. One of the many alicek ania cat tes tin nen of teed tt 
reasons .... you're ALWAYS IN BUSINESS with ek Katine ened . 
— believe in life insurance, he had hesi- t 
Rotors . . 
Qo Snnth’ s—— WV tated to tell her about it until he 
GENERAL AMERICAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY checked up to see whether it was t 
‘ HII RSS worth anything. Now he had the , 
ee answer from the company and the } 
Saint Louis man with him represented the com- 
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pany. They came to tell her that the 
life insurance policy was good. It 
would mean money to pay off the 
mortgage on her home, to give her 
an income for a year almost as large 
as she had been used to and then a 
smaller one but enough to get along 
with if she did a little outside work 
for ten years more. 

You can imagine how that widow 
could not believe the good news. 

Without the life insurance she was 
separated from her little girls, had 
given up her home and had already 
seen herself and her boy in hard and 
unpleasant circumstances with his 
future burdened by problems beyond 
his years. 

Now, with life insurance the pic- 
ture was immediately miraculously 
changed. 

You can easily imagine how that 
woman’s husband buying life insur- 
ance that his wife did not want still 
must have enjoyed the comfort 
which owning it gave in knowing 
that if anything happened to him his 
family would have a real house of 
protection. And so it proved. 


Association Important 


And finally, to help people enjoy 
their life insurance, give them an 
agent who builds up their pride. 
The association of ideas is a very 
powerful force. To a very large de- 
gree whether we want it to be so 
or not the association of ideas deter- 
mines our likes and dislikes. 

For example, some months ago at 
the request of the government the 
life insurance companies and their 
representatives tried to find out why 
sO many ex-service men and women 
were lapsing their government in- 
surance. The most frequent answer 
was that people were sick of the 
Army, sick of the Navy, of every- 
thing associated with those war ex- 
periences. They wanted to get away 
from the G.I. haircut, the G.I. shoes, 
the G.I. top sergeant, and they 
wanted to push out of sight also the 
G.I. insurance. In spite of the fact 
that the rates were low and the bene- 
fits high, the association of ideas 
was so strong that they wanted to 
throw it away and forget it. 

So, in helping people to enjoy 
their life insurance, you can use this 
same force. People like to deal with 
success. Therefore build your own 
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- - » selling on merit . . 
high pressure or tactics which have the effect of 
discrediting legitimate competitors in the life 
insurance field. Since you have a big stake in 
favorable public relations for yourself, your com- 


Salesmanship is more 
than just a word. For 
the public relations- 
minded agent, sales- 
manship is clean selling 
without objectionable 





pany, and the institution of life insurance, you 
will want to observe the highest ethics of your 
profession. Practice true salesmanship! 


life insurance. 





A Company of CAREER Underwriters x 


This is one in a series of public 
relations hints prepared for Califor- 
nia-Western States Life career 
underwriters. lt is being published 
in insurance magazines in the hope 
that it may contribute in a small way 
to the constant betterment and 
growth of the entire institution of 
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prestige with your clients. They 
will take you at your own evaluation 
and they will think more of their 
life insurance if they think highly 
of you. 

Clients like to see their under- 
writers look prosperous, in good 
clothes, well groomed. They like 
to know about honors you have won. 
If you are a C.L.U. you can raise 
your stock with your client by let- 
ting him appreciate what that means. 
Whenever you have an opportunity 


to do a community job you can do 
it superlatively well so that your 
client hearing you complimented will 
feel a pride that you are his life 
underwriter. 


Selling Technique 


Supplementing this idea is the 
suggestion that you build up the ego 
of your client. One way to make a 
person think well of you, is to show 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Enjoy Life Insurance—Continued 


that person you think well of him. 
Of course there are innumerable 
ways of doing this. 

One important way involves the 
basic technique of your interview. 
In the past many life insurance sales- 
men have, to say the least, deflated 
the ego of their prospects by rushing 
in and trying to sell a special policy 
without too much consideration of 
the facts of the situation. We can 
build up the ego of a client by the 
kind of sales techniques which we 
all admire these days. That is to 
use the counselor type of discussion, 
to find out his needs and his hopes 
and his plans and adjust our recom- 
mendations to those purposes. 

It was Thoreau who once said 
something like this: “A man paid 
me a great compliment the other 
day. He asked my opinion and lis- 
tened while I told him.” 

Often we have a satisfying ex- 
perience of having served a client 
so well that he refers us to another 
prospect. When you have sold a 
person who is such a referred lead, 
do you always think to ask him to 
call up the original policyholder and 
thank him for making your services 
available. That kind of activity will 
make your policyholders think well 
of themselves and by association of 
ideas will reflect favorably upon you 
and the life insurance they buy from 
you. 


Three Basic Principles” 


If you bear in mind these basic 
principles that have been mentioned, 
you will easily be able to develop 
lots of original ways of helping 
people to enjoy their life insurance. 
Briefly to summarize the three basic 
suggestions : 

1—Relieve your client’s money 
pains in connection with their life 
insurance. 

2—Get their imaginations spark- 
ing, and help them to see the end 
results of the policies they own to- 
day. 

3—Make your client think you 
are a wonderful person, both because 
you are and because you make him 
feel that he is, and thus give him 
the strong advantage of the associa- 
tion of pleasant ideas with his life 
insurance. 
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HEALTH IN 1947 


HE health of the American 

people was excellent in 1947 and 
the picture during the closing 
months of the year gives cause for 
optimism regarding health condi- 
tions in 1948,” says Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, Second Vice-President and 
Statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. In expressing 
confidence in the outlook for 1948, 
Dr. Dublin based his views on an 
analysis of the factors that produced 
an exceptionally good health record 
in the past year. 

“The 1947 death rate will prob- 
ably be the lowest in our history 
when allowance is made for the in- 
creased numbers of infants and old 
people in our population,” Dr. Dub- 
lin says. “Death rates at most ages 
were lower in 1947 than in 1946, the 
previous record health year. For a 
large number of important dis- 
eases, new low rates were estab- 


lished in 1947. 


Infant Mortality Declining 


“An outstanding feature of the 
year’s record was the decline in the 
mortality of mothers and infants to 
new low levels. This is all the more 
remarkable since the unprecedent- 
edly large number of births taxed 
hospital facilities to the utmost. The 
splendid accomplishments in ma- 
ternal and infant health in the face 
of this handicap reflect the benefits 
of more widespread prenatal care, 
improved obstetrics, and better con- 
trol of infections by means of the 
sulfa drugs and penicillin. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the record for in- 
fantile diarrhea which, for the first 
time in history, failed to show a 
normal summertime peak in mor- 
tality. 

“Superb health conditions pre- 
vailed among young children,” Dr. 
Dublin notes. “This is particularly 
fortunate because their numbers 
have grown by several millions as a 
result of the high birth rate in re- 
cent years. Cases of measles and 
scarlet fever were at low ebb. 
Whooping cough had a periodic in- 
crease, but deaths rose less than did 
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cases, indicating that greater suc- 
cess is being achieved in treating the 
disease. Diphtheria was at the low- 
est level in our history. For all of 
these conditions, the outlook in 1948 
is favorable, although a normal per- 
iodic increase in some of them is 
possible. The poliomyelitis record in 
1947 was encouraging, the numbers 
of cases and deaths being the small- 
est in five years. Cerebrospinal 
fever, unusually prevalent in war- 
time, maintained its downward trend 
in 1947 toward prewar levels. 

“The 1947 record for tuberculosis 
is of exceptional interest. The mor- 
tality from this disease fell to a new 
low in 1947, while the rate of its 
decline was probably the largest in 
many years. The prospect is good 
for a continuation of the favorable 
trend in 1948. A new minimum 
death rate was also established for 
pneumonia, thanks largely to the 
high rate of recovery of cases treated 
with sulfa drugs and penicillin. The 
mortality from influenza was also 
down. Appendicitis was still another 
disease in which a new low rate was 
established in 1947. For over a dec- 
ade now the rate from this disease 
has declined without interruption 
and in 1947 it was less than one third 
that of ten years ago. Chemotherapy 
has been the major factor in bringing 
about this marked improvement. 


Heart 


“The 1947 record for diseases of 
middle and later life—diseases of the 
heart and coronary arteries, nephri- 
tis, cerebral hemorrhage, cancer, and 
diabetes—was relatively good. The 
small increase noted in some of these 
conditions reflects in large part the 
increasing proportion of older per- 
sons in the population, the reduction 
in mortality from acute disease in 
older persons, and the better diag- 
nosis and reporting of these condi- 
tions. In the past year new cancer 
diagnostic centers have been set up 
in many cities, and more are on the 
way. The accelerated tempo of medi- 
cal research in diseases of later life 
will eventually bear fruit and this 


will be felt in lower death rates at 
the older ages; but in the nature of 
the case, reductions in mortality 
from the diseases associated with 
the aging process will be limited in 
amount. 

“The death rates trom violent 
causes show little change in 1947 as 
compared with 1946,” Dr. Dublin 
reports. “Suicides and homicides 
both declined slightly. The death 
rate from accidents in 1947 was 
about the same as in 1946, Motor 
vehicle fatalities showed a small re- 
duction during the year in spite of 
the large increase in the number of 
cars on the road. Some of this im- 
provement may be attributed to the 
persistent efforts of the public and 
private agencies, including the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference, 
to control motor vehicle accidents. 
Occupational accidents showed a 
moderate increase, reflecting the rise 
in the labor force to an all-time high 
and the gradual resumption of ac- 
tivity in the construction industry, 
which normally has an accident rate 
above the average. 


Outlook for 1948 


“There is every reason to believe, 
then, that the health prospects of 
the American people are very bright 
for 1948. There is nothing on the 
horizon that seriously threatens a 
reversal of the downward trend in 
mortality. An ever-present contin- 
gency, of course, is an epidemic of 
respiratory disease in the spring or 
in the fall. These epidemics occur 
at irregular intervals and conse- 
quently cannot be predicted with any 
degree of certainty. However, there 
is less reason than ever before to fear 
an epidemic of respiratory disease 
because the newer chemotherapy is 
highly successful in reducing the 
deaths from the complicating 
diseases, particularly pneumonia, 
which in the past have been respon- 
sible for the major part of deaths in 
such epidemics. Newer prophylactic 
measures against influenza and pneu- 
monia may also help to stem out- 
breaks.” 
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Life Insurance and Public Debt 


HE rapid rise of the national debt 

since 1940 has set up forces, in- 
flationary and otherwise, which have 
placed increasingly severe burdens 
upon those who rely upon life in- 
surance for protection, the Com- 
mittee on Public Debt Policy finds 
in its sixth study of the national 
debt problem, made public last 
month. Three out of every four 
American families own life insur- 
ance, represented by policies 
amounting to 191 billion dollars, 
and millions of other people depend 
for some of their support on policies 
that have matured, the committee 
points out. 

Because ,the cost of living has 
gone up, according to the study, a 
thousand dollars of life insurance 
buys much less in 1948 than it 
would have bought in 1941; also, 
because of higher living costs and 
heavier taxes, large numbers of 
people cannot purchase the addi- 
tional insurance they need; further, 
the net cost of insurance has risen 
because of the Government’s policy 
of keeping interest rates at an ex- 
tremely low level. 

In order to preserve the value of 
the “future dollars” for which pol- 
icyholders pay, it is urged that man- 
agement of the public debt work 
towards economic stability and not 
towards either inflation or deflation. 
“As positive steps,” says the com- 
mittee, “the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve have the power ac- 
tively to combat inflationary trends 
by paying off the debt out of budget 
surpluses and by causing the pos- 
session of Treasury securities to 
shift gradually from commercial 
banks to other investors. Both steps 
tend to reduce the volume of money 
and bank deposits outstanding and 
to prevent the inflationary spiralling 
of money supply, prices and wages. 
Both, of course, have to be taken 
with care,” to avoid deflationary in- 
fluences. 

The committee says that since 
rates on Government securities set 
the pattern for rates not only on 
current new investments of insur- 
ance companies, but also through 
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refunding operations, on the earn- 
ings on holdings already in their 
portfolios, the Government’s interest 
rate policy in the future will con- 
tinue to affect the amount of divi- 
dends paid to policyholders and 
hence the net cost of insurance. 

The study shows that since the 
early 1930s there has been a pro- 
gressive downtrend in dividend 
scales of insurance companies. Thus, 
in 1930 policyholders received back 
as dividends 15.7 per cent of their 
premiums, whereas dividends were 
less than 8.9 per cent of their pre- 
miums sixteen years later. The dif- 
ference between these two figures, 
representing the added annual cost of 
insurance, is estimated at approxi- 
mately 390 million dollars. 

Although old policies could not 
be altered, many companies, accord- 
ing to the study, found it necessary 
to increase their premiums on new 
policies. The combined result has 
been that the net cost of carrying 
life insurance (the premiums less 
the dividends) was from ten to thirty 
per cent higher in 1946 than in 
1930, depending on the type and 
plan of policy and the age of the 
insured at the time of its issuance. 

Because of declines in the pre- 
vailing rate of interest, the study 
finds, net investment earnings of a 
representative group of life insur- 
ance companies dropped from about 
5 per cent in 1930 to 2.9 per cent in 
1946. This reduction of about 40 
per cent is described as “a cut in 
the wages of securely invested sav- 
ings.” 





C.L.U. INSTITUTE 


The third is scheduled for July 19 
through July 30 at the University of 
Connecticut. Total cost is $200, exclu- 
sive of transportation. Details from F. W. 
Floyd, C.L.U., Executive Secretary, Ham- 
ilton Court, 39th & Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 











Noting that interest rates on 
prime securities stiffened somewhat 
in 1947, the committee comments 
that this benefits life insurance only 
to the extent that new funds are 
invested at higher rates of return, 
and does not increase the invest- 
ment income from the securities al- 
ready in insurance portfolios. The 
committee says that even if the 
trend of interest rates is higher dur- 
ing the next few years, it seems un- 
likely that the over-all investment 
return of life insurance companies 
will rise as rapidly as it declined 
during the 1930-1946 period. 

Much of the effect of the war- 
bred inflation is described as part 
of the inevitable price that all of 
society paid for a great war, “but,” 
says the committee, ‘the dilemmas 
created by a large national debt re- 
main. While the compulsions of 
wartime finance have passed, our 
large national debt and expanded 
money supply continue as potential 
inflationary forces and call for wise 
and statesman-like debt manage- 
ment.” 

Life insurance companies hold 
about 20 billion dollars of Govern- 
ment securities and compose the 
largest single group of purchasers of 
the long-term 24% per cent bonds 
issued during the Defense, War 
loan and Victory drives, holding 
more than 36 per cent of these 
bonds. Forty per cent of the assets 
of the life insurance business is 
now invested in Government se- 
curities. 

The study was undertaken by 
Sherwin C. Badger, second: vice 
president and financial secretary of 
New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was reviewed at var- 
ious stages by the Committee on 
Public Debt Policy and appears with 
the committee’s approval. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of National City 
Bank of New York, is the committee 
chairman, and its studies are fi- 
nanced by the Maurice and Laura 
Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh, 
which however, assumes no responsi- 
bility for the findings. 
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INSURANCE REGULATION— from 14 


their study has ever been published. Speaking only {for 
myself | would be grateful to know what that Committee 
may have done and what its opinion would be of the 
earnest efforts that so many of us have made. Those 
of us who worked earnestly and long to meet the wishes 
of Congress would be happy to know if the study of 
this Committee might discover further ways and means 
of implementing the pattern and of supporting the belief 
of Congress as expressed in Public Law 15 that the 
Insurance buying public would best be served by State 
regulation. 


Insurance Different 


Of course going back to the days of Paul vs Virginia 
there have always been two fundamentally divergent 
philosophies,—one which favored “open competition” 
and one which plumped for “strict regulation.” 

There have been those in the field of Government and 
others within the Industry who maintained and probably 
believed that freedom from regulation is really in the 
public interest. They argue rather persuasively that 
keen competition forces the best in coverage and in 
prices from the carriers in favor of the insureds. They 
claim and they would have us believe that the business 
developed to its present-day proportions because of open 
competition and that it would under such conditions con- 
tinue to thrive and grow stronger. As applied to so- 
called consumer merchandise this argument may not be 
so fallacious. If for instance a gasoline price war brings 
prices lower to the consumer for a time some may not 
be too much concerned over the freeze-out of some pro- 
ducers. At least up to that point the entrepreneur and 
not the consumer is hurt. But insurance is a continuing 
contract against future hazards. The holder of an 
insurance contract is necessarily interested in the sound- 
ness and success of the issuing Company—else when a 
loss occurs he and not the Company will hold the bag. 
It is a short step in the Insurance Industry from com- 
petition that is keen to competition that is reckless. 
When premiums are computed with a view to obtaining 
a risk rather than of compensating for that risk—when 
under-rating is substituted for under-writing—history 
proves that calamity follows and there is ample proof 
in the record for this. 

As early as 1916 one authority published a list of 592 
companies that had failed or retired from business since 
1860 with assets of over $134,000,000 lost or withdrawn 
from the business which was suggestive of the effect 
of what the author unequivocally called “criminal com- 
petition.” Another reliable source shows that of 7972 
fire and casualty companies, stock and mutual, reciprocal 
and Lloyds organized through May Sth, 1945, 4610 had 
already retired. Of course retirements arise from differ- 
ent causes, but there was reasonable evidence that rate 
competition was a major contributing factor in this 
record. We do not believe that there are many in the 
Insurance Industry today who still favor no regulation. 

On the other hand I would hope that there is no 
longer anyone either in Government or the Industry 
who would advocate a process of complete, rigid regula- 
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tion. There have been those who would put this business 
into a legalistic strait jacket. Anything in the nature 
of healthy cooperative research, sound experiment and 
beneficent discovery would be barred. Progress would 
be stifled. Such a system would indeed have prevented 
the many developments of recent years in floater cover- 
ages, all-risk contracts, aviation insurance, pension 
trusts, group permanent, pensions, medical and surgical 
coverage. Looking to the future the great institution 
of insurance must be left free to follow the boundless 
inventive genius of American business as business itself 
expands into new areas in the years ahead where more 
and more new forms of insurance protection will be 
needed. It is in the public interest that the Insurance In- 
dustry accompany and encourage business enterprise as 
it feels its way into these realms unknown. We may 
not want free and untrammeled competition in this busi- 
ness, but neither do we want regulation that goes beyond 
making the institution of insurance a sound and a secure 
one as it continues genuinely to serve the public in a 
changing world. There never was any law and there can 
be no regulation that will take the place of vision and 
of management. 


State vs. Federal 


I do not believe it necessary that I attempt here to re- 
state the many convincing reasons that have been given 
for leaving the supervision of this great Industry to the 
several states. The case in favor of continuing State 
regulation and taxation of the Insurance Business has 
been eloquently summarized by many authorities. State 
regulation makes possible quick decisions under circum- 
stances, which by their very nature demand prompt and 
understanding answers. State Commissioners being local 
men are accessible to the policyholder and to the small 
and the large company all alike. The dangers which 
would beset the Industry and the public if such responsi- 
bility were centralized in one detached person’s hands 
are manifest to anyone who thinks about it. Today, 
decisions vital to the security of the entire Nation are 
the product of independent observations of the commis- 
sioners of 48 states, the District of Columbia and the 
territories brought together in the national meetings 
and the frequent conferences of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners where opinions are sifted 
and tested by men of experience familiar with the pe- 
culiarities of every corner of the country. 

Any attempted transition to Federal supervision would 
mean the abandonment of a great body of common law 
which time alone can replace. Years of litigation have 
so thoroughly tested and interpreted the now generally 
standardized provisions of the State Insurance codes 
that obligations may today be undertaken with a degree 
of certainty which is essential to a business founded on 
legal relationships. Policy forms and general practices 
have been developed and designed to conform to these 
laws so construed. If regulation were transferred. to 
the Federal Government, companies doing business in 
several states would be answerable to one authority 
while a company doing business entirely within one 
state would be answerable to another. So a business 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments 


Specializing in the sale of the follow- 
ing types of real estate throughout 
the United States: 


1. Properties under long-term net lease 
to tenants of acceptable financial 
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INSURANCE REGULATION—Continued 


which is now united in its appeal for non-discriminatory 
legislation might well be divided in a struggle for regu- 
latory advantage. 

Federal supervisidén would serve only to centralize 
still further the power of our central government where 
there is already too much centralization. There is no 
indication that a national administrator of insurance 
would be more efficient than the present State Commis- 
sioners. Surely the record of Federal regulation of 
various commercial activities such as the railroads and 
the national banks has nothing to commend it by way 
of success. If indeed the Life Insurance Industry is the 
one last stronghold of genuinely free enterprise in the 
country, there is every reason for leaving it so. I repeat 
Federal supervision would serve only to centralize still 
further the power of our central Government where there 
is already too much centralization and where in the case 
of insurance no such added supervision is needed. | 
believe every thinking person will agree that we need 
in this country all the free enterprise that we are enter- 
prising enough to keep free. 


Future 


At the suggestion of the Congress the All-Industry 
Committee and of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners a great majority of the states have 
already attempted to find floors and ceilings with room 
in between ‘for folks to move around. The Insurance 
Industry has given evidence that it believes in the selfish 
wisdom of the adage that “he profits most who serves 
best.” The states have agreed upon reasonably uniform 
procedures which do everything that Federal Regulation 
could possibly do. It is my sincere opinion that the 
Industry as a whole is in good faith in collaborating 
with State authorities in an earnest effort to establish 
adequate and effective state regulation. The National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners and the repre- 
sentatives of the Industry will—despite a healthy and 
vigorous difference of opinion as to methods—proceed 
to complete the job. Plainly the States have shown that 
they can and will agree wherever agreement is needed. 


Wholehearted Effort 


Assuming that Public Law 15 was intended to make 
sure that State Regulation was adequate and effective 
I submit that a whole-hearted and a reasonably adequate 
effort has been made to make it unnecessary to take a 
great Industry out of the hands of the very people who 
are close to it and force it into a duplication of super- 
vision and taxation that can only add to the cost of the 
services rendered to the public without bringing to the 
people any benefits commensurate to the costs involved. 

I would hope that the authorities here in Washington 
may also come to the conclusion that the pattern of State 
regulation so painstakingly developed is adequate, not 
excessive and not unfairly discriminatory. A lot of 
earnest people tried whole-heartedly to make it so. 


Before 36th Annual Meeting U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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C. L. U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION (Continued) 


QUESTION 5. 


An economist recently stated: “Our agricultural 
policy needs complete overhauling, and unless 
measures are taken to change the present agricul- 
tural policies of the Administration, we will lose 
our foreign markets for American farm prod- 
ucts. . . .” 

(a) Outline briefly the nature and causes of American 
agricultural problems. 

(b) State briefly the types of measures included in 
our federal agricultural policy. 


Another cause of financial distress among farmers has 
been the disparity between prices the farmer has received 
for his products and the prices he has been compelled 
to pay for machinery and equipment, labor and other 
essentials. The government has taken steps to eliminate 
this disparity. 

Other agricultural problems or causes of financial 
problems for many farmers have been those of soil 
erosion and the depletion of soil fertility. These condi- 
tions have become more and more serious in recent 
years. Loss of fertility is a natural development where 
rotation of crops and conservation of the soil are neg- 


Answer 


(a) Some American agri- 
cultural problems have ex- 
isted as long as the business 
of farming itself, but a num- 
ber of very serious problems 
have developed in an espe- 
cially acute form _ since 
World War I. One of our 
most serious farm problems 
of the past twenty-five years 
has been that overproduc- 
tion, or misdirected produc- 
tion, of certain money crops 
such as corn, cotton and 
wheat. There have been rel- 
atively long periods when 
the American farmer could 
not market these money 
crops at a profit. The causes 
of these agricultural sur- 
pluses have been principally 
the phenomenal increase in 
our capacity to produce 
through scientific advances 
and the development of mo- 
torized farm equipment— 
tractors, combines and other 
machinery—as well as the 





DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used 
in the June 1947 C.L.U. examinations given by the American 
College of Life Underwriters form a composite set made up 
from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary 
for a good grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete 
sentences which have been abbreviated or to round out ideas 
which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to 
all questions are presented even though candidates were not 
expected to answer them all. Hence this set is substantially 
longer than that of the typical candidate who receives a 
high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each 
question, nor to indicate that the answers presented were the 
best which appeared on any paper, but rather to give repre- 
sentative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the 
candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be 
expected. Credit was given for the reasonableness of the 
candidate's answers and for the intelligence with which he 
applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly 
cautioned not to use this set of questions and answers as a 
direct method of preparation. The answers are by no means a 
short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as 
such invites disappointment since the examination questions 
each year are framed with the idea of testing whether the 
applicant's knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various 
subjects contemplated by the examinations may find a com- 
pilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner in which 
the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his 
preparation for an examination, to prepare his own set of 
answers to the questions herein asked, and then compare it 
with the answers here presented. 


lected. Still another farm 
problem or causal factor 
which has been particularly 
acute during the war and 
post war period is that of 
securing adequate help. 
Young men and, in many 
cases, young women have 
been leaving the farms in 
ever-increasing numbers, 
thus creating a labor short- 
age for American agricul- 
ture. The reasons for this 
exodus to the cities are per- 
fectly clear. The prestige 
and higher pay which in- 
dustrial employment, busi- 
ness and the professions 
provide are lures which 
have no counterpart on the 
American farm. 

The uncertainty of agri- 
cultural production has al- 
ways been one of the prob- 
lems the farmer had to face. 
Drought and flood, wind, 
hail and pests have persisted 
as threats to agricultural se- 
curity since the business of 
farming began. Numerous 





tremendous increase in com- 


other problems or causes of 








petitive production in for- 


eign countries, such as wheat in Argentina and Canada, 


and cotton in Brazil, India, Africa and China. 


Another agricultural problem which assumed serious 
proportions after World War I and particularly during 
the great depression was that of farm debt. Many farm- 
ers bought large tracts of land at inflated prices during 
and following World War I. In many instances, they as- 
sumed heavy mortgages at high interest rates. With 
the low price levels for farm products during the depres- 
sion these farmers were in a virtual state of bankruptcy. 
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problems might be men- 
tioned. Among them are 
failure of many farmers to diversify their crops and 
reliance upon one crop’s success or failure, utilization of 
sub-marginal land, dependence upon foreign markets, in- 
efficient marketing methods, changes in public taste and 
consumption patterns, and government controls which, 
although intended to solve some problems, often create 
others. 

Lastly, a very real and somewhat basic cause of agri- 
cultural insecurity is the lack of general effective co- 
operation among farmers. Many of the problems dis- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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cussed above would not have developed and others 
would have been far less serious, if American farmers 
had been effectively organized. But, there is little evi- 
dence at the present time that farm organizations with 
the unity of purpose and effective methods of organized 
labor are being developed. The American farmer is 
essentially an individualist and some of the adversity 
described above may be considered a part of the price 
American farmers must pay for this individualism. 

(b) The principal types of measures included in our 
federal agricultural policy are: first, production controls 
planned by the Department of Agriculture but made 
effective when two-thirds of the farmers affected favor 
them; second, soil conservation measures designed to 
reduce production of certain soil-depleting crops and to 
encourage the planting of soil-building crops or the 
restitution of soil fertility through other means such as 
summer fallowing of land, etc.; third, financial aid to 
the farmer, in the form of long-term loans at low rates 
of interest, in the form of subsidies to support the prices 
of farm products, and in the form of crop loans and 
marketing quotas to encourage systematic storage of 
surpluses in good years to be released for consumption 
in lean years; fourth, the continued expansion of scien- 
tific research and agricultural education which have been 
of far greater value than most Americans probably 
realize ; finally, numerous miscellaneous measures such 
as protective tariffs, embargoes, financing of rural elec- 
trification and irrigation projects and community de- 
velopment and assistance such as are provided in the 
Tennessee Valley program. 


QUESTION 6. 


(a) Explain the principles underlying the fact that 
Congress was established with two houses, the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 

(b) Do the same principles account for the diwision of 
state legislatures into two bodies? Explain. 

(c) “X” has been duly elected to the Senate. Can that 
body refuse to accept him? If so, why; and if not, why 
not? Explain. 

(d) Explain the nature and functions of (1) steering 
committees, and (2) The Committee of the Whole in 
House legislative procedure. 


Answer 





(a) There are several basic reasons for the establish- 
ment of our bicameral Congress with a Senate and 
House of Representatives. First, among the thirteen 
original colonies were some with large populations 
which insisted that there be a single-chambered legisla- 
tive body with membership apportioned on the basis 
of population. This suggestion was opposed by delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention from states having 
small populations, because these states knew they would 
be outvoted in the determination of public policy. The 
smaller states insisted on equal representation and rec- 
ognition of so-called state sovereignty. The ultimate 
result was that a compromise was effected in which two 
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houses were provided, the one (the Senate) having | 
equal representation from the states and the other (the | 
House of Representatives) having a number of repre- | 
sentatives from each state in proportion to its popula- 
tion. A second basic reason for the bicameral Congress | 
was the idea that one house would serve as a check | 
on the other and thus prevent the enactment of hasty | 
and ill-considered legislation. A third reason for the 
two-house arrangement—less basic perhaps than the 
others—was the desire to have one house represent the 
more conservative, aristocratic elements in our popula- | 
tion while the other would reflect the wishes of the | 
masses. In the fourth place, the framers of the Con- | 
stitution were realists. They considered that the ex- 
perience with two houses in England and in a number 
of the colonies indicated advantages not to be found | 
in a single-chambered body. 


(b) Most of our states provided for two-chambered | ' 


legislative bodies in their first constitutions, and all | 
except Nebraska now have bicameral legislatures. Some 
of the reasons for two houses in state legislatures were 
the same as those used to support the bicameral federal 
Congress, but in some respects the reasons for bicam- 
eralism were different. First of all, the idea of checks and 
balances which was a main reason for the bicameral Con- 
gress proved popular in the several states and has 





continued to be popularly supported. In the second 
place, experience was a determining factor in the case 
of most states. Many of the early states had had two- 
chambered legislatures when they were still colonies, | 
and they could see no good reason to alter the original | 


pattern. Third, the idea in the states that members of 


one house should meet higher qualifications than mem- 
bers of the other in respect to age, property ownership, 


length of citizenship, residence in the community, etc., | 
was similar to that which influenced the framers of the | 


national constitution to distinguish between the two 
houses. Finally, however, there is only a superficial 
application in a few state legislative bodies of the federal 
principle as to the apportionment of representation in 
the two houses. Although there are some states in 
which counties or towns have equal representation in 
one house or the other, even this plan of apportionment 
exists in a small minority of states, and nowhere is 
there an idea of county sovereignty comparable to that 
of state sovereignty in the federal plan. 

(c) The Senate (and the House of Representatives 
as well) is the judge of the qualifications, elections and 
returns of its members. Under this grant of authority 
in the Constitution, the Senate (and the House) may 
refuse to seat a person who has ostensibly been duly 
elected and possesses all the qualifications specifically 
enumerated in the Constitution. Apparently, this power, 
of the Senate (and the House) is unlimited, but it has 
been used sparingly. Two Senators were refused their 
seats in the 1920's, although they apparently had re- 
ceived the support of a majority of the people in regular 
elections. Senate investigating committees uncovered 
evidences of fraud and irregularities in the election 
processes and excessive use of funds and unethical prac- 
tices on the part of these candidates in their election 
campaigns. The Senate considered such conduct to be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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contrary to the dignity and honor of that body, and the 
two men were accordingly denied their seats in that 
body. 

(d) (1) The steering committees of the House and 
Senate are strictly party committees chosen by the party 
caucuses to supervise and control the processes by which 
party measures surmount the many legislative obstacles 
and finally become law. The majority steering com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives is more powerful 
than its counterpart in the Senate because the Senate 
is a smaller body with less need for rigid discipline and 
because the individual senators have traditionally had 
more freedom than members of the House. Neverthe- 
less, the objectives of the steering committee are the 
same in both houses. They are to formulate party policy 
and to select from the bewildering array of bills intro- 
duced those of most importance to the party. They 
then, with the assistance of floor leaders, party whips, 
and rules committees, keep such bills moving toward 
final enactment. 


(2) The Committee of the Whole in House legisla- 
tive procedure is simply the House in informal session 
to facilitate free discussion of bills which have been 
returned to the House from standing committees. In 
this informal session of the Committee of the Whole, 
only one hundred members are necessary to constitute 
a quorum, the Speaker yields the chair to a special 
chairman whom he designates, and each speaker on 


the bill is allowed only five minutes unless time is ex- 
tended by unanimous consent. There are no roll calls 
and no formal record is kept of proceedings, but the 
Committee of the Whole may make important recom- 
mendations for passage of a bill with or without amend- 
ments. These recommendations, of course, become effec- 
tive only when acted on by the House in formal session. 


QUESTION 7. 


(a) Explain briefly each of the important groups of 
powers conferred by the Constitution on the President. 

(b) State briefly why each of the following cases was 
properly heard in the federal courts: (Your answer 
should be based solely on the principles governing juris- 
diction of the federal courts and not on the merit of the 
individual cases cited.) 

(1) The South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
case, involving alleged fixing and maintaining of arbi- 
trary and non-competitive fire insurance premium rates. 

(2) The case of South Dakota vs. North Carolina, 
in which South Dakota sought to recover the principal 
of bonds issued by North Carolina. 

(3) A case involving a life insurance policy on the life 
of a bankrupt. 

(4) The case of “X” Life Insurance Company of 
New York vs. Mr. “Y,” involving the question whether 
a policy delivered in the state of Washington was to be 
interpreted under the laws of Washington or those of 
New York. 
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that have been high spots in our lives. They 
occurred when he decided to become a life 
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That was twenty years ago. 


“Bill’s success in selling was almost instan- 
taneous, for he had the equipment he needed 
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Answer 


(a) The important groups of powers conferred by 
the Constitution on the President are: 

1. Power to appoint and remove certain officials. 
Members of the President’s cabinet, customs officers, 
diplomatic and consular officials, and a great many ad- 
ministrative subordinates are appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate, but are 
subject to removal by the President alone for any 
reason. However, the incumbents of certain positions 
which are filled by the President with Senate advice 
and consent may not be removed at the President's 
discretion. Judges of the federal courts may be removed 
only by impeachment. Members of certain quasi-judicial, 
quasi-legislative agencies such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal Trade Commission 
may be removed only for causes stated in the laws 
creating and controlling the agencies. Congress has by 
law empowered the President to appoint certain im- 
portant subordinates such as the Director of Budget, 


without the necessity of Senate confirmation and the - 


President may, of course, remove these officials at his 
discretion. 

2. A second important group of powers conferred 
by the Constitution on the President is that with refer- 
ence to legislation. The President has the obligation 
to deliver messages to Congress on the state of the union 
and to recommend such measures as he sees fit. This 
provision has established the President as a sort of 
legislative leader. 
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The President is given the power by the Constitu- 
tion to veto acts of Congress when, for reasons good 
and sufficient to himself, he does not see fit to approve. 
This is an extremely important legislative power since 
vetoed measures can become law only when approved 
by a two-thirds majority in each of the two houses of 
Congress. In this connection, it should be observed 
that measures which are submitted for presidential ap- 
proval less than ten days before Congress adjourns 
will not become laws at all if the President does not 
see fit to approve. The President’s failure to approve 
in such cases is called the “pocket” veto. 

Finally, the President has the power to call special 
sessions of Congress and to adjourn Congress when. 
the two houses fail to agree on a time of adjournment. 

3. A third important group of powers conferred 
on the President is that concerning foreign relations. 
The Constitution provides that treaties are to be made 
by the President with the advice and consent of two- 
thirds of the Senate, but the President may recognize 
new foreign governments without Senate consent since 
the Constitution authorizes the President alone to re- 
ceive ambassadors and other public ministers. How- 
ever, diplomatic and consular officials appointed by the 
President are subject to Senate confirmation. The Su- 
preme Court has held that the President is the official 
representative of our government in dealing with foreign 
nations, and in that capacity the President has enormous 
powers which if abused or unwisely used can involve 
this country in grave difficulties. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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4. A fourth group of powers conferred on the 
President by the Constitution is that of general law 
enforcement. It is the duty of the President to “take 


care that the laws be faithfully executed.” But “faithful a i 
execution” is a vague term which leaves much to the exchan 
discretion of the President. In practice, the vigor with wiued | 
which the President enforces many important laws may 
be conditioned by political expediency, by a conscientious 
\ regard for the public interest, or by the idiosyncracies of 
\ the President himself. Thus, he may direct the Depart- 
% ment of Justice to investigate and bring to trial those (a) 
* who are violating the anti-trust laws, or he may ignore foreign 
s monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade, espe- school 
y cially if the violations are not flagrant and dramatic. have n 
& 5. Fifth, there are certain powers conferred upon the ott 
& the President by the Constitution which may be con- state ti 
% sidered of a judicial character. The power to pardon od ag 
my those who have been convicted of federal crime, except limits. 
N in impeachment cases, to commute sentences and to tirely, 
Re, INSURANCE COMPA ny, ing. grant reprieves are in this category. corpor 


6. Lastly, the Constitution provides that the Presi- is a re 
Y4 YA 1 dent shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and the not vi 
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Navy. The implications of military power in this posi- 
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and its instrumentalities an amount equal to at least 
twenty-five per cent of the amount of the legal reserve 
required by the state of its domicile on account of policies 
on the lives of citizens of the United States. 

(c) A federal law requiring holders of patents to 
grant licenses to others to use the patented invention in 
exchange for payment of appropriate royalties deter- 
mined after a hearing before federal authorities. 


Answer 


(a) Since the use of the proceeds of the state tax on 
foreign insurance companies for payment of public 
school teachers’ salaries is for a public purpose, this will 
have no effect on the validity of the tax one way or 
the other. However, it can be argued in favor of the 
state tax that a state has complete control over foreign 
corporations that seek to do local business within its 
limits. Since the state may bar such corporations en- 
tirely, it can prescribe the conditions under which the 
corporation may enter and transact local business. This 
is a reasonable classification for tax purposes and does 
not violate the constitutional provision affording equal 
protection of the laws. Hence, it would be contended 
that the tax levy in question would be constitutional. 

In opposition to the tax, it might be argued that the 
insurance business is interstate commerce, and the 
imposition of the tax in question is an undue burden on 
such commerce. It could also be argued—but with little 
probability of success—that the tax imposed on foreign 
corporations, which presumably exempts all competitors 
incorporated within the state, is discriminatory and a 
denial of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. But the courts have recog- 
nized the reasonableness of classification of corporations 
as domestic and foreign, and have concluded that outside 
corporations seeking to do business in the State have 
no protection of the sort claimed. 

(b) The federal law imposing certain investment re- 
quirements on life insurance companies doing business 
in the United States might be defended on the ground 
that insurance is interstate commerce and such require- 
ments are reasonable safety measures which Congress 
may enact to protect policyholders who have transacted 
business with concerns engaged in interstate commerce. 

On the other hand, it could be contended that, even 
though the life insurance business is interstate commerce, 
the reserve and investment requirements imposed by 
this federal law are arbitrary and unreasonable, and 
that they deprive the insurance companies of their 
liberty and property without due process of law. 

(c) A federal law requiring holders of patents to 
grant licenses to others to use the patented invention in 
exchange for payment of appropriate royalties deter- 
mined after a hearing before federal authorities might 
be defended on the ground that Congress is authorized 
by the Constitution to extend protection to inventors 
for limited periods of time, and that the legislation in 
question has been enacted in pursuance of that power. 

On the other hand, it might be contended that the 
law at issue is not a protection of the inventor’s rights 
as intended by the Constitution, and that the law has 


(Continued on the next page) 
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no constitutional basis whatsoever. Hence, it would 
violate the Tenth Amendment which reserves to the 
states or to the people powers not delegated to the 
Federal Government by the Constitution. It might be 
admitted that the law has a tenuous connection with the 
grant of authority to Congress to protect inventors, 
but that the law in effect is arbitrary and unreasonable 
and thus deprives inventors of their property without 
due process of law. 


QUESTION 9. 


(a) It has been argued that cost of living indices do 
not show the real extent of the rise in the cost of living. 
Explain the foundations for this argument, keeping in 


‘mind the manner in which such indices are constructed. 


(b) During war and post-war periods juvenile 
delinquency has tended to increase. What types of 
measures might be taken now to minimize the causes 
of such juvenile delinquency? Explain. 


Answer 


(a) The compilation of cost of living indices by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor is an undertaking which requires careful 
sampling and detailed analyses of prices of certain basic 
commodities and the analysis and appraisal of family 
budgets, again on the basis of carefully selected samples. 

Such indices may not reflect the real extent of the 
rise in cost of living for a number of reasons. First, 
there are almost insuperable difficulties involved in the 
composition of a truly representative sample in a coun- 
try so large as the United States with sectional and 
intra-sectional economic variations such as are found in 
this country. Second, the failure of the sample to include 
taxes and all commodities and services for which ex- 
penditures are made precludes the possibility of showing 
the real extent of the rise in cost of living in such 
indices. Third, it has not been demonstrated that items 
included in the cost of living indices are scientifically 
and accurately weighted. Without weighting of items 
in accordance with an acceptable consumption pattern, 
the real extent in the rise of living costs may not be 
reflected in indices. Fourth, depreciation in quality 
which is characteristic of many manufactured items in 
the postwar period is not taken into account. This fac- 
tor is generally considered to be extremely important 
in determining the real extent of the rise in costs of 
living. Fifth, prices used are not always fairly repre- 
sentative prices. Prices of some virtually unobtainable 
items were included at their O.P.A. ceiling level, 
whereas it was necessary to pay “black market” prices 
or get along with substitutes. Finally, the time factor 
is important in appraising the accuracy of cost of living 
indices. During the months which followed the lifting 
of price controls, prices rose with unprecedented rapid- 
ity. Since it takes time to compile cost of living indices, 
important changes took place in prices of basic com- 
modities which were not reflected in the indices until 
a considerable time later. Under such circumstances, 
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the indices do not present an accurate current picture 
of increased living costs. 


(b) There are many important measures that may be 
adopted to minimize the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
Among the most important steps to be taken is im- 
provement of the home environment. Among other 
things, this requires the assumption of greater re- 
sponsibility by parents for supervision, advice and 
counsel in respect to their children. War made it neces- 
sary in many cases for both parents to work long hours 
in war industries and perhaps to participate in im- 
portant defense activities. The mother, in particular, 
should resume her position in the home and give more 
serious consideration to her responsibilities to her 
children. Another step designed to improve the home 
e-.vironment and to keep families together is the intelli- 
gent review and revision of our marriage and divorce 
laws to obviate some of the tragic consequences of ill- 
advised marriages and easy divorces. Also, it has been 
generally assumed by students of juvenile delinquency 
that causes may in part be removed by the elimination 
of slums and the construction of modern, sanitary hous- 
ing projects, which can be made available to low income 
groups. Closely related to this would be the intensifica- 
tion of efforts to improve the economic position of the 
low income groups. 


Another group of measures designed to minimize 
the causes of juvenile delinquency includes the expan- 
sion of municipal parks, playgrounds and recreational 
facilities, with special emphasis on supervised recrea- 
tional programs, and the planning of more wholesome 
and constructive use of leisure time by the school, the 
church, and various social agencies. Education both 
of juveniles and of their parents offers a great oppor- 
tunity for success. Training of parents and prospective 
parents in their responsibilities might well be under- 
taken by the secondary schools and colleges, and in- 
cluded in adult educational programs of whatever 
sponsorship. 

Another measure which should help to minimize the 
causes of juvenile delinquency is the extension of the 
juvenile court idea to a larger number of American 
cities. The opportunities for constructive advice and 
counsel to erring juveniles by trained and competent 
judges have been emphasized frequently by students of 
juvenile delinquency, and the necessity for more in- 
telligent and effective use of probationary machinery has 
been called to public attention repeatedly. Improved 
police protection and experienced care for youthful 
offenders may be of great help. 

Finally, it may be appropriate to emphasize at this 
point what has been repeated many times in respect 
to the effect of moving pictures and radio programs 
on the youth of this country. Only the naive will insist 
that the moral tone of the movies and radio broadcasts 
is maintained at a constantly high level. The possibili- 
ties for minimizing the causes of juvenile delinquency 
through improvement of movies and radio programs 
should be explored with a great deal more concern 
than has been done in the past. Eternal vigilance by 
parents and civic leaders should accomplish far more 
than the enactment of laws regulating these media of 
communication. 

(Continued on the next page) 


NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the recources of 
today. And that is exactly 
what you do when you 
become a policyholder 


of the 
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Commentary 


NATION-WIDE PAY RAISE 


Forty-million Americans have just received a 
raise! Referring, of course to the tax reduction 
bill recently passed by congress which decreased 
withholding tax rates May Ist. 


Think of that prospect who convinced you only 
a short time ago that he couldn't possibly afford 
more Life Insurance . . . and yet was able to bal- 
ance his budget on the income he received at that 
time. And now he has $5 or $10 or $15 or $20 a 
month more income than heretofore. 


Now you are in a position to go back to him, 
point out that he has had a “raise” of $11.00—point 
out that after a month or so he will be so well ad- 
justed to this increased income of $132 a year that 
he will probably receive no material or measurable 
benefit from it—and point out what he stands to 
gain by putting it from this moment forward into 
a Life Insurance contract. 


Get your share of this “raise”! 


Insurance in Force—March 31, 1948—$356,261,284 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVELLE © MORTON BOYD, President 
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7 Dashing Dave, Director—his “‘yes-man” close behind— 
e dashed into town from Hollywood, and said: “I know I'll 
find a warm and friendly welcome at a place we both can 
rest; the Hotel Pennsylvania, where you really are a guest. 








2 “Or take the Pennsylvania bath,” declaimed Director 

e Dave. “Of water hot, of towels white, and extra soap I 
rave. Why, when I finish bathing I’m as sweet as any 
baby.” The “yes-man” took a look at Dave, and glumly 
mumbled: “Maybe.” 





3 “The theatres where my pictures play, the city’s smartest 

e stores, the business districts, too,” said Dave, “‘are close 
to Statler’s doors. And soon there’ll be a Statler in Los 
Angeles, no less! Won’t that be swell?” The “‘yes-man” 
grinned, and shouted: “‘Yes, Yes, YES!” 


fe MOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James H.MeCabe 
Oped Ant! NEW York 


Dees | 


P. S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! Com- 
plete teletype service is now in operation in every Statler Hotel. 
For immediate replies, without uncertainty, use the teletype 
service near you. 























Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 





QUESTION 10. 


(a and b) Much consideration has been given in 
recent years by life insurance companies to means of 
reducing mortality from the principal diseases of the 
heart, arteries and kidneys. 

(1) What are the characteristics of these diseases 
which make the reduction of mortality difficult? Explain, 

(2) What are the principal measures which are being 
utilized to combat these diseases? Explain. 

(c) To what extent are the causes of mental disease 
and of mental deficiency similar and to what extent are 
they dissimilar? Be specific. 


Answer 


(a and b) (1) The main characteristics of diseases 
of the heart, arteries and kidneys which make reduction 
of mortality difficult are: first, these diseases are often 
difficult to diagnose in their early stages, even where 
periodical medical examinations are made; second, the 
diseases are degenerative and may progress to an almost 
hopeless stage before they are discovered; third, even 
when discovered they are difficult to cure; fourth, pre- 
vention is an individual problem and cannot be ap- 
proached on a mass basis; and finally, paradoxically, 
the phenomenal success of medical science in reducing 
infant mortality and lengthening the life span has in- 
creased the number and percentage of persons exposed 
to heart, artery, and kidney diseases—old age diseases. 

(2) The principal measures which are being taken 
to combat these diseases are: medical research, which is 
being supported in some measure by life insurance com- 
panies, and to an increasing extent by government, 
philanthropic individuals and foundations ; publicity and 
informational. services, in which life insurance com- 
panies play a vital role, and in which the schools, news- 
papers, radio broadcasting companies, and other agencies 
cooperate to a very great extent; and finally, periodic 
physical and psychiatric examinations, which are being 
encouraged, and to some extent financed, by life in- 
surance companies, and which are being provided to an 
increasing extent by both governmental and private 
agencies. 

(c) The causes of mental disease and of mental de- 
ficiency are similar in that both may in some cases 
be traced to hereditary factors. Also, some students 
of these problems hold that environmental factors such 
as undernourishment and unsanitary and unhealthful 
surroundings may contribute to mental deficiency as 
well as to mental disease. But, in a very large measure 
indeed, mental deficiency is present at birth and can 
be little overcome as life goes on. 

It can be said, then, that the causes of mental disease 
and of mental deficiency are dissimilar in that en- 
vironmental factors are principally responsible for men- 
tal disease while heredity in a very large measure, 
accounts for mental deficiency. Mental disease may be 
the result of accident, catastrophe, shock, infection and 
certain physical diseases. Use of drugs and stimulants 
may be a cause as well as an effect of mental disease. 
Frequently medical or psychiatric treatment results in 
complete or almost complete cure of mental disease, and 
the individual may then resume a normal life, mentally 
as alert and capable as ever. 
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AM an ad. And everyone who has a job or 
wants one should know what I do. 


For it’s advertising—by selling more goods 
to more people—that makes jobs, and makes 
jobs more secure. 


Whether you want a job or want a better 
one, remember—jobs all along the line depend 
on somebody selling something to somebody 
else. And advertising is the lowest cost way yet 
devised to sell goods. 








HERE'S HOW U. S. NATIONAL 
INCOME ROSE IN THE LAST 
36 YEARS—THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF ADVERTISING 














That’s why advertising is called the spark 
plug of American business. Advertising makes 
the wheels go around. For advertising’s job is to 
sell. When more goods are sold, there are more 
jobs and better jobs for everyone. Selling less 
goods means failures, pay cuts, layoffs. 

So whenever you see or hear advertising, 
don’t forget that it’s helping you. If it weren’t 
for advertising’s low-cost way of selling goods, 
you couldn’t have such a secure job or oppor- 
tunity in the future. 


OTHER WAYS 
ADVERTISING HELPS YOU 
AND YOUR FAMILY 


1 Brings you better goods forless money. 


2 Makes shopping more pleatant and 
easier. 


3 Gears consumer demand to produc- 
tion, to create prosperity. 


We BY rtising rie — SELLING MORE GOODS 


TO MORE PEOPLE 





Makes your job more secure 

















ADVERTISING FEDERATION 
of AM ERICA 


This rise in the standard of living for you and yours is 
unequalled in all history. Advertising helped raise 
this standard—is needed even more today to sell 
industry's new developments. — 
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CTION towards merger of the The new organization will per- 
Actuarial Society of America form two broad functions: first, the 
and the American Institute of Ac- intensive training of persons who can 


tuaries into a single organization be relied upon to give sound advice 
embracing the entire actuarial pro- on the solution of financial problems 
fession in the United States and _ involving, in addition to the usual 
Canada was approved on May 13 __ business and economic uncertainties, 
last at the annual meeting of the the uncertainty of the span of life and 
Society at the Hotel Commodore in _ the incidence of such things as sick- 
New York. Similar action was taken _ ness or accident ; and, second, to pro- 
by the Institute at its annual meeting vide a forum for the exchange of 
in Chicago in April. professional opinion and for the au- 
thentication and publication of ad- 
vanced methods and statistics. The 
records of the two organizations are, 


—_ 
Agencies in effect, a history of the develop- 
ee ce . f life insurance ring the 
Th h present organizations. A joint com- saa! wd life reggae during’ the 
roug eee mittee has been named to develop past hall century. 


Commenting on the merger, Mr. 
Bassford said: “Establishment of a 
single organization for the actuarial 
profession will in no way change the 
functions nor the effectiveness of 
the work of either organization. The 
actuarial profession has taken on in- 











Building 


The new organization will have an 
initial membership of about 900 ac- 
tuarial fellows and associates who 
have been members of the two 











the details of organization and plan 
for an election of the new group 
] HOME OFFICE "0-4 the merger bec« mes effective. 
n the meantime, the officers of the 

AGENTS SCHOOLS two groups will continue to func- 
@ BASIC TRAINING tion. There will be a joint meeting 

@ ADVANCED TRAINING of the two organizations in the fall, 

at which the name of the new or- 


ganization and other business detail: 
2 MODERN POLICY eg pa ay : : 
will be acted upon. oth presen 
CONTRACTS a : A poem 
organizations have expressed pref- 
@ JUVENILE ra « ‘ Seg 
erence for the name “Society of 

(Full coverage . ” m 

from Age 1) Actuaries. 

@ MODIFIED FORM 
@ SUB-STANDARD 










creased importance in recent years 
and the single unit operation will 
be aid in the fulfillment of the greater 
responsibilities. 

“Actuaries have been given an 
ever-expanding role in the social and 
economic life of the country. Or- 

H.R. Bassford, vice-president and ganized old age and survivorship in- 
chief actuary of the Metropolitan surance, disability insurance, group 
Life Insurance Company of New underwriting, pension plans are 
3 ATTRACTIVE York was re-elected president of the among the aids to financial planning 
feo) 114 ty titel met Actuarial Society at yesterday’s an- which they helped to create and 

eeandassitiee nual meeting. J. Gordon Beatty, develop. This work in the direction 
Onhice suiowae® chief actuary, Canada Life Assur- of greater family security and im- 
ORGANIZATION ance Company of Toronto, Canada, proved living standards will con- 
ALLOWANCE is president of the American Insti- 
PERSISTENCY BONUS tute. 






















tinue in the future.” 


The Actuarial Society is the older 
organization, the first established in CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
this country and patterned after the 
WRITE Institute of Actuaries of London National Asso. Insurance Commissioners, 







eae a ; a June 6-10, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
HARRY S. McCONACHIE which is celebrating its 100th anni- delphia, Pa. 
Seiad i estbeah versary this year. The Society was A.L.C. Investment Seminar, June 14-25, 


founded in 1889 at the Astor House Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, 
: - ie , “i s Lake Geneva, Wisc. 
in New York, with 27 actuaries then North Central Round Table, L.A.A., June 


A 
merican constituting the membership. In 17, 18, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
1909, the American Institute was Institute of Actuaries (100th anniversary), 
? rns x June 21-25, London, England. 
a founded in Chicago, chiefly to meet National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 
Mutual life the need for similar joint effort on !3-!7, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. : 
the part of mid-western and western oun aan aan tee 20-22, 















companies which had greatly: in- Life Office Management Assn., Sept. 22- 
INSURANCE COMPANY creased in numbers by then. Since 6 ee ng te 
° : atriona aterna ongress, :eprT. JV, 

DES MOINES, IOWA then, the membership in the two  tiotel Wm. Penn, Pittsburgh, Nesey 
organizations has been largely over- American Life Convention, Oct. 4-7, 


. . : : Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
lapping, with most actuaries taking Agency Management Assn., Nov. 10-12, 
membership in both. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Agent for Health and Accident 

Insurance Company Held Not Av- 

thorized to Vary Terms of the Written 
Application and Policy 


BOUT January 13, 1945, Omer, 

General Agent of United Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, solicited 
one Smither to buy accident insur- 
ance. Smither advised Omer that 
he desired such insurance to become 
effective at once because his duties 
required him to engage in consider- 
able automobile travel. Omer pre- 
pared a written application which 
Smither signed on January 13th, and 
delivered to Omer his check payable 
to the company in the amount of 


$56.00. 


In the application Smither stated 
that several years ago he suffered a 
heart attack. That his teeth and 
tonsils were removed, resulting in 
complete recovery. The applicant 
also answered that he understood 
and agreed that no insurance would 
be effective until the policy was ac- 
cepted by him while in good health 
and free from injury. He also agreed 
that the company was not bound by 
any statements made by or to any 
agent unless written in the applica- 
tion. It was stated in the applica- 
tion that the premium paid on the 
application covered insurance to 
February 1, 1946. 

On the 19th day of January, 1945, 
Smither was by accidental means 
injured so that he died on January 
24, 1945. His widow wrote the com- 
pany on January 20th and notified it 
of the accident, and thereafter noti- 
fied it of Smither’s death, but the 
company made no response until 
January 30, 1945, at which time it 
denied that any insurance policy had 
been issued to Smither, but con- 
tinued to hold the $56,00 until April 


June 1, 1948 


16, 1945, at which time it tendered 
it to Smither’s estate, and refused 
to pay $5,000 provided in the appli- 
cation, the policy not having been 
issued. 

After discussing the conditions of 
Omer’s general agency or manager’s 
contract with the insurance company 
and the provisions of the application 
signed by Smither, the Supreme 
Court of Kansas on March 6, 1948, 
affirmed the judgment of the trial 
court in favor of the insurance com- 
pany. 

The beneficiary contended that the 
insurance was in effect from the date 
of the application, and, if not, the 
company wrongfully failed to act 
upon the application within a reason- 
able time. 

The court held that when an ap- 
plicant signs a written application 
for insurance, he is bound by its 
terms (citing Dwinnell vs. Acacia 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co., 155 Kan. 464, 
126 P. (2d) 221, and several other 
Kansas cases). The court further 
stated that it had held many times 
before that where it is written in the 
application that the company shall 
not be bound by any statement made 
by an agent, the insurance agent 
cannot make any oral modifications 
of the written contract or modify 
the terms and conditions under 
which the policy shall be used or be- 
come effective (citing West vs. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 144 Kan. 
444, 61 P. (2d) 918, and numerous 
other Kansas cases). 

The court also held that the com- 
pany was not negligent in taking too 
long to pass on Smither’s applica- 
tion, and that it could not in the 
ordinary course of business have sent 
notice to Smither of the rejection of 
his application prior to January 19, 
1945. Smither vs. United Benefit 
Life Insurance Co., 13 Life Cases, 
CCH, Paragraph No. 505,074. 


Life Policy Solicited and Delivered in 

Minnesota Held to Be a Minnesota 

Contract, Although Accepted and 
Issued in Another State 


The agent of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, called on the 
insured, a student aviator, licensed 
as such, on August 12, 1939. An 
application for insurance was made 
out and the first premium paid. The 
application and money paid were 
taken to the St. Paul office of the 
defendant's company, whence the ap- 
plication was sent to the home office 
of the Massachusetts corporation, 
where the policy was issued and 
returned to the St. Paul office for 
delivery on condition that the in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


sured sign the aviation exclusion 
rider in duplicate, one of the dupli- 
cates to be attached to the policy 
and the other to be forwarded to 
the company. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota 
on April 9, 1948, held that in view 
of their opinion in Shank vs. Fidelity 


indirectly from being in or on, or 
operating or handling, whether as a 
passenger or otherwise, of any kind 
of aircraft, or from falling therefrom 
or therewith, is in contravention of 
the Minnesota Statutes of 1941, 
61.30, and therefore void and of no 
effect. 

The company sought to avoid the 
operation of the Minnesota statute 


Mutual Life Ins. Co., 221 Minn. 124, 
11 CCH Life Cases 302, 21 N. W. 
(2d) 235, the rider involved ex- 
cluding death resulting directly or 


by taking the position that the con- 
tract was a Massachusetts contract 
and consequently not controlled by 
the Minnesota statutes. 




















It argued 





























Selling Plus Agency Building 
Leads to Successful Careers 


By G. G. LAMAR, Superintendent of Agencies 





























echinged many hundreds of 
men making a fine living sell- 
ing life insurance, and I know a 
lot of others whose personal 
—— isn’tas great but who 

ave just as big incomes. This 
latter group are successful or- 
ganizers who have built agencies. 












































At Reliance, when we find men 
who can start other men in the 
business, we give them District 
Managers’ contracts. Quite a 
number of these men have built 
million dollar agencies in the 
past few years. 



































Mr. Lamar became an agent of 
Reliance Life in Alabama, in 1922. 
He progressed from agent to De- 
partment Manager, to Superin- 
tendent of Agencies in the South- 
ern Division, and in 1947 became 
Superintendent of Agencies in 
the United States. 








A good personal producer de- 
ig a lot upon his health for 

is continued success. In this 
respect the District Manager has 
an advantage, as has been fre- 
quently proven, since the income 
from his agency goes on even 
if he himself is unable to keep up his personal production. 






































In the past year we have developed many aids for District 
Managers in the hiring and training of men. Our District 
Managers find success easier to achieve with this help. 


RELIANCE LIFE 





























INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 








FIELD OFFICES: Asheville - Atlanta + Baltimore + Birmingham + Charleston + Charlotte 

Chattanooga + Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland + Detroit + Harrisburg - Houston + Jackson 

Jach ille + Joh + Los Angeles « Louisville - Martinsburg - Memphis + Miami + Minneapolis 

Nashville + Norfolk + Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh - Richmond - St. Louis - San Antonio 
San Francisco - Seattle + Tampa + Washington, D. C. 






























































that a “binding receipt” was issued 
to the insured upon his signing the 
application for insurance; that it 
provided that the insurance would 
be in force and in effect from the 
time of his medical examination, if 
the application was accepted by the 
company at its home office in Mas- 
sachusetts, and that, therefore, the 
law of Massachusetts should govern 
it and that the aviation rider was 
valid in that state. The Supreme 
Court was not impressed with that 
contention. It recited that the com- 
pany maintained an office in Minne- 
sota and solicited business in that 
state, and could not make an insur- 
ance contract in that state contrary 
to its public policy, as announced in 
its statutes, which are applicable 
alike to domestic and foreign cor- 
porations (citing Heim vs. Ameri- 
can Alliance Ins. Co., 147 Minn. 283, 
180 N. W. 225). 

The court stated that even though 
the company may not have intended 
to be bound by the laws of Minne- 
sota, it did in fact so bind itself 
because the issuance and delivery of 
the policy was actually made in 
Minnesota. Northwestern Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. vs. McCue, 223 U. S. 
234, 32 S. Ct. 220, 56 L. Ed. 419, 38 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 57. The judgment 
of the trial court in favor of the 
beneficiary was affirmed. Onstad vs. 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
13 Life Cases, CCH, Paragraph No. 
505,069. ‘ 


DIABETES 


HE Saturday Evening Post in its 

May 15 issue featured an article 
on Diabetes—the disease that af- 
flicts one million Americans and 
claims approximately 37,500 lives on 
this continent every year. Drawing 
attention to the great advances that 
have been made in treatment of Dia- 
betics the article points out that they 
are no longer deprived of life in- 
surance as 46 companies offer Dia- 
betic coverage. The Post says: “Ap- 
propriately, the first company to take 
a chance on Diabetics was _ the 
Manufacturers Life, of Toronto, the 
city where Banting and Best mace 
their historic discovery of insulin in 
the summer of 1921.” 


Beat’s Life News 
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ARE MANAGERS PEOPLE? 


F EMPLOYEES are lazy, indif- 
ferent, antagonistic, or whatever 
unintelligent, then it is up to the 
manager to do something. What he 
does determines whether or not he 
can join the angelic band of man- 
agers who are people. 

Even if you had a Gestapo agent 
looking over the shoulder of every 
employee in your office you could 
not be sure that you were getting a 
dollar’s worth of work for a dollar 
of pay. As it is, you hope that you 
are getting seventy-five cents’ worth 
of work for a dollar. The experts 
have figured that an office employee 
uses only seventy-five per cent of 
his time in actual work. I am taking 
their word for it. Now you, an 
office manager, have the obligation 
to beat that seventy-five per cent 
figure, and you have to be good to 
do it. 

When you try to measure a good 
day’s white-collar work down to a 
gnat’s heel you are sunk. There is 
no business micrometer fine enough 
to do it. Standards of output can be 
set up, but if you are realistic they 
are only brackets. So you can only 
expect what you will get will be 
within the bracket. Two clerks can 
be equal in speed, but one has a 
desk much closer to the water-cooler 
and the pencil-sharpener, not to go 
too far afield. Since you can't have 
a water-cooler and a pencil-sharp- 
ener and-so-forth next to every desk, 
you will have a variation in output 
right there. That illustration over- 
simplifies, but it has its element of 
truth. 


Increased Education 
You may think that your work as 
a manager will become easier and 


easier with the rising tide of educa- 


June 1, 1948 


by HARRY KING TOOTLE, 
Personnel Manager, 
New York Times (on leave) 


tion. I am not so sure. Speaking 
of managers as a class, I feel that 
they will have to draw more on their 
own resources of intelligence to meet 
the changed conditions. Your prob- 
lem will not be so tough as that of 
the plant or factory supervisor, but 
it will be tough enough. According 
to tests you already have the high- 
est type of employee, except the 
specialists; but it stands to reason 
that when the college education be- 
comes as prevalent almost as the 
high school education is today, your 
entire department will assay a higher 
educational value. Employees will 
have new intellectual vistas. 


Boredom on the Job 


What will happen? The same 
office work will get duller. A job 
that has some stimulation for a 
high school graduate may be deadly 
for a college graduate. As there 
are not enough stimulating jobs for 
the hordes of college graduates we 
see descending upon us in the years 
to come like swarms of hungry 
locusts, they will have to take jobs 
that satisfy or perhaps even now 
do not satisfy the high school 
graduate. 

I predict that boredom is to be 
one of your greatest enemies you 
will have to fight in the next decade. 
Not your own boredom. Heaven 
knows that you yourself will have 
neither the time nor the reason to 
be bored. I mean the boredom on 
the job which comes to many em- 
ployees because they are intelligent 
people. It shows in fatigue, apathy 
and anxiety. As occupational dis- 


orders these come often from the 
routine of a job which the em- 
ployee feels has no meaning for 
him and from which he fears there 
is no escape. 

The educated youths reach for the 
white-collar jobs. Once they get 
them they look around and say, 
“Where do we go from here?” As 
you get more and more of this 
calibre of employee, the outlook for 
them will be darker and darker. 

It is no comfort to the young 
employee today to be told, “Work 
hard, young man, and you will get 
ahead.” That was the advice in 1870 
and it was good. It does not hold 
out the same reward today. 

You will have to provide more 
social recognition as an antidote to 
boredom. A man likes the feeling 
that he is trusted to work on his 
own. For the company to cash in 
on that feeling to the fullest extent, 
the employee must feel that he is 
cashing in too. That brings us to 
salary incentives, and I don’t know 
of a bigger headache than trying to 
work out such a plan for an office 
force. Certainly a good plan would 
be an enemy of boredom. 


Let Employees Know 


You know as well as I do that 
your office staff should share with 
you all the news of company policy, 
company orders and achievements in 
filling them, company standing as 
an appreciated factor in community 
life and welfare, the good record the 
department itself is making. The 
way some managements hold on to 
news reminds me of the way a miser 
fumbles for a nickel to give a blind 
man. Usually when he gets out his 
money the blind man is tapping away 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Duplicate records 
faster 
with 

% Portagraph 




















Use Portagraph to create duplicates of 
“medicals”, applications, claim files, pre- 
mium record cards, and all other insur- 
ance records. Makes up to 60 copies in 
one hour, 












ACCURATE — no errors, no proofreading, no 
correcting. 






ECONOMICAL— photocopies cost only a few 
cents each, 






SIMPLE—no darkroom, no_ experience 
needed; automatic electric timer assures 
correct exposures. 









STURDY—all steel construction, yet light 
enough to be easily moved. 


VERSATILE—copies any kind of record— 
written, printed or drawn on one or both 
sides — white or colored paper any weight 
from tissue to card stock. 









Write for free descriptive folder. Room 
139, Photo Records Div., 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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SoundScriber announces 
new, 
exclusive... 
discopying! 























Now .. . you may make duplicate discs of 
anything you record . . . right at your desk. 
Important telephone calls, special instructions 
to department heads, confidential instructions 
to field personnel . . . right on your new Sound- 
Scriber . . . and every one is a permanent, 
accurate record. 

This automatic DISCOPYING feature is 
now available on all SoundScriber dictation 
machines . . . at o additional cost! 

Send the coupon now, for a demonstration 
of this revolutionary development. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
fhe SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BL.¢ New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send me information on DISCOPYING. 
NAME. 
ADDRESS 
CIty. 
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Managers People—Continued 


half a block down the street. So 
the blind man doesn’t get his nickel. 
Management should give out all its 
news up to top-drawer secrets. The 
news gives employees pride in the 
association and pride leads to team- 
work. Certainly it helps combat 
much boredom. 


I have no remedy for boredom. I 
don’t believe any one has. Its causes 
which appear on the surface may 
vary from office to office. Its 
remedy must be a matter of in- 
dividual prescription. All I am do- 
ing now is calling attention to the 
fact that: boredom will increase as 
these nine million young people now 
in high school and college complicate 
the problem by taking routine jobs 
with you because there are no other. 


Human Relations 


I am on the side of human nature 
because I think it makes life inter- 
esting. I am in favor of properly 
conditioned human nature because I 
thing it makes life sweet. The job 
which some managers have done so 
well that in the doing they have 
made themselves people has been the 
job of conditioning their own human 
nature so admirably that now they 
can deal wisely with human nature 
in their employees. If we do not 
deal wisely with it in those under us, 
we open the door to the fascist or the 
communist to take over and succeed 
hideously where we have failed in- 
gloriously. It is enlightened self-in- 
terest which dictates, whether we 
recognize that fact or not. It is part 
of that self-interest which fights for 
the American type of free enterprise. 


If we cannot preserve free enter- 
prise in this country, there will be 
no place in industry, commerce or 
the services for business administra- 
tion as we know it now. 


From an address before the American Man- 
tA iation 








PERSONNEL 


HE number of persons employed 

full time in the life insurance 
business passed 300,000 for the first 
time during 1947, the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion of Hartford, Conn., reports 

On January 1 of this year, there 
were 314,400 such full time em- 
ployees, the Association estimates 
on the basis of a survey covering 
companies which did 80% of last 
year’s new life insurance business, 
This compares with 297,700 one 
year previous and 261,200 at the 
start of 1946. 

“Life insurance personnel in the 
U. S. now number about one-fourth 
more than prior to the war,” the 
Association commented. “The in- 
crease in women employed in the 
business has been greater than that 
for men. Not only has the number 
of women employed in company and 
agency offices increased materially, 
but there are now more than 5,000 
women engaged in field sales and 
service work as agents.” 

The personnel increases in 1947 
were distributed fairly evenly among 
all groups of life insurance workers. 
The over-all increase was 6%, with 
both men and women employees 
showing about the same rate of in- 
crease. Both agents and agency 
cashiers and clerks showed a 5% 
increase in numbers, while home of- 
fice personnel increased 7%. This 
was a reflection of thé greater 
amount of life insurance in force. 

Total full time employment in 
U. S. life insurance as estimated by 
the Association was as follows : 




















fea :4; tem 2, Jani, 
Home Office 1946 1947 1948 
NS se hie 26,700 32,700 35,300 
Women 53,800 61,700 66,100 
Total 80,500 94,400 101,400 
Agency Cashiers 
and Clerks 
Sa 3,200 3,900 4,300 
Women ... 26,800 28,900 30,200 
Total 30,000 32,800 34,500 
Agents and Agency 
Managers 3 
BN clons's 143,500 165,200 173,225 
Women ... 7,200 5,300 5,275 
Total 150,700 170,500 178,500 
Total: Z 
eee 173,400 201,800 212,825 
Women 87,800 95,900 101,575 
Total 261,200 297,700 314,400 
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SEMINAR 


ON April 15 last the Syracuse 
Association of Life Under- 
writers held a Seminar at the Hotel 
Syracuse. Wally Grosh, of the 
Metropolitan, acted as Master of 
Ceremonies and he explained what 
a Seminar is as follows: 

“Let’s start with S. Don’t be a 
Selfish, Self-Satisfied, Spasmodic, 
Superstitious, Sour-puss. For a 
Scintillating Smile by a Self-dis- 
ciplined, Self-reliant and Self-con- 
trolled Servant of the public, Supple- 
mented by Satisfactory Service-— 
will Supply a Superabundance of 
Sales which Stamps the Successful 
SALESMAN. 


(E) Don’t let Exaggerated Ego- 
tism, Envy or Extravagance En- 
danger your Exuberance. But 
Enjoy Efficient Energy, Encourage 
Eager Emotions and Emulate En- 
tertaining Efforts with ENTHU- 
SIASM. 

(M) Don’t be Morbid, Mediocre, 
Monotonous or Mouthy nor Mean, 
Measly or Miserly. Misconduct 
Makes for Mistrust and Misery. So, 
Master yourself, Mind your Man- 
ners, Manage your Mind and 
Make Money with MODERN 
METHODS. 


(1) Don’t let Intemperance, IIl 
health, Intolerance or Inertia Injure 
you. But by Initiative and Intelli- 
gence, Instill Imagination and IN- 
TEREST. 

(N) Never be Negative. Nobody 
likes a Nasty, Non-cooperative, 
Narrow, Niggardly Nut—or a Neg- 
ligent, Nervous, Napping Nit wit. 
Be Neat, Natural and Neighborly. 
Nurture New and Novel ideas. Be 
Noted for supplying the Numerous 
and Necessary NEEDS. 

(A) Do not become Anti-social, 
Affected, Artificial, Afraid or Aloof. 
Arrogant and Autocratic Attitudes 
Antagonize. To Argue is to Annoy ; 
to Annoy is to Anger and Anger 
Always Augments Animosity. But 
be Above-board, Amicable, Accomo- 
dating and Agreeable. Associate 
with the Ambitious. Attain an At- 
tractive Appearance. Accelerate 
your Approach with Animation and 
Ardor. Be Awake. The Amount 
of Ability in Action Alone equals 
the Amount of APPLICATIONS. 

(R) Don’t Razz, Ridicule or Run 
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down Rival Representatives. Re- 
member that Rude Rage Runs to 
Rust, Rot and Ruin. Rough or Raw 
Ribaldry brings Reaction, Resist- 
ance and Regrets. Resort not with 
Rebating Rascals who Rush in and 
Rattle out of the business. But 
Rather, Radiate Reliance and Re- 
finement. Gain Respect, Recognize 
the Romance of this business and 
Receive due Recompense and Rich 
Rewards.” 

The gathering was voted a huge 
success by those in attendance. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the May 

edition the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Ameri- 
can National (Texas) in Delaware 
and Nebraska; College Life (Ind.) 
in Nebraska; Commercial Life 
(Ariz.) in Colorado and Nevada; 
Constitution (Calif.) in New Mex- 
ico; Continental Assurance (IIll.) in 
Arkansas, Montana and Ontario; 
Great Eastern Mutual (Col.) in 
New Mexico; Jefferson Standard 
(N. C.) in Oregon and Washing- 
ton; Lincoln Mutual (N. D.) in 
New Mexico; National Old Line 
(Ark.) in New Mexico; National 
Reserve (Kans.) in Nevada; Pilot 
Life (N. C.) in Maryland; Reserve 
Life (Texas) in Delaware; Sterling 
(Ill.) in Colorado and D. of C.; 
Supreme Liberty (Ill.) in Cali- 
fornia ; Union Mutual ( Me.) in On- 
tario; and Zurich (N. Y.) in Cali- 
fornia. 


PURDUE RESULTS 


F ALL the men who have fully 
completed each of the three 
phases of the Purdue Life Insurance 
Marketing Course, over 96% are 
still in the life insurance business, 
according to figures just released by 


the Director of the Course. The 
Purdue report covers almost two 
and one-half years of operation. 
These figures do not include ex- 
perienced life insurance men who 
just entered for the Advanced or the 
Intermediate and Advanced classes. 

The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association recently pub- 
lished results of research on two 
phases of Agency operations. Of 


2,389 men contracted by 26 Cana- 
dian Companies in 1945, more than 
56% of the men were no longer 
working for their Company by Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. A separate report 
based on 567 “early terminators” 
indicated that these men who failed 
in their first year believe their fail- 
ure was due principally to inade- 
quate training in the field and not 
enough help in prospecting. They 
felt they were not provided with the 
necessary techniques and skills for 
working in the field. 

A considerable amount of time 
is spent in each of the three class- 
room phases of the Purdue Course 
in developing skill in prospecting 
and selling. In addition, the men 
are in the field about thirty-eight 
weeks in their year of training, dur- 
ing which time they are under close 
supervision through weekly reports, 
correspondence, weekly _ bulletins, 
etc. The Purdue results indicate 
that if new men are carefully selected 
and given thorough grounding in 
prospecting and selling techniques 
and are closely supervised and helped 
in the field, the heavy, early termi- 
nation rate can be greatly reduced. 
It will result in a saving of thou- 
sands of dollars in agency opera- 
tions and will save many good men 
for our business. 


“CLERICAL SALARY 
ADMINISTRATION" 


LERICAL Salary Administra- 

tion is the title of a book pub- 
lished by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association and edited by Dr. 
Leonard W. Ferguson, Chairman of 
the Clerical Study Committee of the 
Association. This book represents 
results of 15 years of research into 
this subject by the Life Office Man- 
agement Association and is probably 
the most complete work available on 
this subject. Those interested in this 
phase of the life insurance business 
will find this volume invaluable in 
their work. 

For those companies who are not 
associated with the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, the book is 
available at $4.00 per copy from the 
Association, which is located at 110 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
NM. F. 
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wORE PEACE OF MIND PER PREMIUM DOLLAR. 


BECAUSE 
PEOPLE 
ARE 
DIFFERENT 


“- 


Because a $10 a month Family Income plan 
is often too little, we made $15 and $20 a month 
Family Income available. 


Because Family Income combined with Ordi- 
nary Life doesn’t always fit the need, we made 
Family Income a rider that can be added to 
most Life, Endowment and Term plans. 


Because old policyowners develop new needs, 
we made Family Income available on existing 
policies and on part of a policy. 


Because it’s the beneficiary’s age that deter- 
mines the need, we made Family Income avail- 
able for any period from 10 to 50 years. 


Because people are different, in short, we made 
Family Income completely flexible. 


And because we did, Family Income was our 
third biggest seller in our record year, 1947. 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS — THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
Best’s Life News 
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FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Agency Management Association: 
Lewis F. Youngblood, an agent with the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia for 
6 years prior to entering Army service, 
has been named a Consultant in the Com- 
pany Relations Division. 


x * * 


American National: Travis Bley, 
formerly with the Ohio National, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
Ordinary Department in San Angelo, 
Texas. At the same time /van I’. Larson 
was named in a similar capacity for 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

T. A. Shelnutt, in the business several 
years and most recently General Agent 
for the Republic National, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s new 
Ordinary Agency at McAllen, Texas. 


x * * 


Baltimore Life: G. Edward Scott has 
been named Manager of the Baltimore 
#3 District Office, succeeding William 
F, Everett, retired due to ill health. 


es 2 2 


Bankers Life (lowa): Howard Dean 
(1934), Assistant Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, 
(1938), Assistant Actuary, was elected 
Assistant Vice President at the annual 
meeting held in April. At the same time 
the retirement of J. P. Lorentzen, due to 
ill health, was announced. Mr. Lorentzen 
was Vice President and Advisory Counsel. 
Paid business in March, 1948 totaled 
$12,394,274, representing an increase of 
$910,000 over the same month in 1947. 


was elected 
and Leo Danszinger 


x*** 


Berkshire Life: Stanley C. Newton has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Worcester, Mass. His 
brother, Lawrence 1. Newton, was named 
Associate General Agent. 


x * * 


Canadian Ordinary Sales totaled $104,- 
146,000 in March, 1948 compared with 
$103,369,000 for the same month of 1947. 
The respective figures for Newfoundland 
are $507,000 and $714,000. 


x * * 
Columbian National: Richard K. Hol- 
den, C.L.U., and with the company since 


1938, most recently a 2nd Vice President 
and Manager of Agencies, has been 
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named General 
Rhode Island. 
the Industrial 
— 

F, Nettleship, Jr. and W. Van 
P Pte nm have been elected 2nd Vie ice de Ang 
ident and Assistant Treasurer, respec- 
tively. 


Agent for thi: state of 
His offices are located in 
Trust Building in Provi- 


x * er 


Connecticut General: George D. Co- 
vell, in the business 18 years and with the 
company since 1942, has been named 
Manager of the Pittsburgh office, and 
Frank S. Townsend, with the company 
since 1939, has been appointed his suc- 
cessor in Chicago. 


2  @ 


Continental Assurance: Car! H. Schus- 
ler, for the last 8 years, Manager of the 
company’s Pittsburgh branch office, has 
entered into an association with Edward 
D. Sweet, head of the Fred G. Schaefer 
Agency, as a general agent for the Con- 
tinental Assurance in Pittsburgh. Walter 
H. Rohde, formerly a home office super- 
visor, succeeds Mr. Schusler as Pittsburgh 
Branch Manager. 


x** * 


Equitable of lowa: Horace W. Foskett, 
Financial Vice President, and with the 
company since 1919, retired on April 20 
last due to ill health. Mr. Foskett is 
immediate past president of the Life 
Office Management Association and is 
well known throughout the Management 
circles of the business. 


x * * 


Great Southern Life: Jesse H. Thames, 
in the business since 1939 and with the 
company since March 1, 1946, has been 
named Manager of the company’s South 
Texas Agency, which is comprised of 22 
counties in South Central Texas. 


x** * 


Great-West Life: Loren E. Reitz, in the 
business several years, has been appointed 
Manager for the company in Kansas 
City. 


xk * 


Guardian Life: The Spaulder, Warshall 
and Schnur Agency has been appointed 
successor to the Leyendecker-Schnur 
Agency following the death in April of 
Clarence N. Leyendecker. Robert L. 


Spaulder and H. Arthur Warshall are the 
new partners with Jerome A. Schnur as 
the continuing partner. This is the com- 
pany’s largest Agency and is located at 
25 Cliff Street, New York City. 
Charles P. Houseman, in the business 
11 years, has been appointed Manager of 
the Los Angeles Agency, located at 649 
South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


x* * 


Hooper-Holmes Bureau: John J. King, 
Chairman of the Board, died on May 2 
last at the age of 81. Mr. King began 
his insurance career with the Mutual Re- 
serve Life and then later with the Mutual 
Life of New York. He joined the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau in 1912 as Vice 
President, became President in 1930 and 
Chairman of the Board in 1946. During 
World War I he was a Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance. 


. & 2 


Insurance Accounting & Statistical 
Association now has 376 member com- 
panies, including life, fire and casualty. 


8.2 


Jefferson Standard Life: 7. 4. Proctor, 
with the company for 14 years, has been 
appointed Manager of the newly opened 
Seattle branch office, located in the New 
World Life Building. Joe C. Toffelmire, 
formerly District Manager, has been pro- 
moted to Manager at the Albuquerque, 
New Mexico branch office and Gary 
Anderson, formerly District Manager of 
Orangeburg, S. C. has been promoted to 
Manager of the Baton Rouge, La. branch 
office located in the Istrouma Hotel. 


xx 
John Hancock: Douglas P. Morris, in 
the business since 1925, and most recently 
with the Home Security Life, has joined 
the. company as Associate Actuary. Mr. 
Morris is a Fellow in both Actuarial or- 
ganizations. 
Lawrence B. Gilman, who joined the 
Law Department of the company in 1946, 
has been appointed Associate Counsel. 


xk 


Kansas City Life: Richard S. Haggman, 


formerly Publicity Director for the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
has been appointed to a newly created 
post of Director of Public Relations. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


This change took effect at approximately 
the same time that Bill Cummings, for 
the past 2 years Director of Sales Pro- 
motion, tendered his resignation to accept 
a scholarship from the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for insurance education. Mr. 
Cummings is scheduled to enter the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in June to begin work on his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


x* * 


Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica: James Andrews, Jr., formerly Sec- 
retary of the General Milk Company in 
New York City has been appointed As- 
sistant Counsel and will devote his time 
primarily to the expanding field of Group 
Accident and Health Insurance. 

Virginia E. Colgan (1924) and Mary 
E. McClelland (1928) have been pro- 
moted to Statistician and Associate Statis- 
tician, respectively. 





Manufacturers Life: Harry B. Neild, 
with the company 24 years, has been ap- 
pointed Branch Manager in Chicago, 
succeeding Loren E. Reitz, resigned. 
Percy Lyons, Advertising Manager for 
the company, observed his 45th anni- 
versary on April 7 last. Mr. Lyons has 
served the company longer than any 
other employee now in active service. 


x*e* 
Metropolitan Life: On May 7th last, 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the 
Board, observed his 65th anniversary with 


the company. Mr. Ecker will be 81 in 
August. 
James S. Burke, with the company 


since 1921, has been appointed Assistant 
Vice President. 

Maurice Goretsky, formerly Assistant 
Manager for the company at Roslindale, 
Mass. office, has been appointed Manager 
of the Revere, Mass. district succeeding 
General Assistant Manager Julius S. Col- 
pitts. 
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John R. Buhr, with the company since 
1924, has been transferred as Manager 
from Hyde Park in St. Louis, Missourj 
to Forest Park in the same city. 

Joseph F. Senior, former territorial 
supervisor for the company, has been 
appointed Manager of the Westport 
(Kansas City, Mo.) district office. 
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Mutual Benefit: Alfred J. Lewallen, 
C.L.U., most recently Associate General 
Agent in Miami and with the company 
since 1942, has been named General Agent 
in that city succeeding Charles L. Sykes 
retired, go 









































George M. Schoener, an agent of the 
company in Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(Raleigh R. Stotz, General Agent), was 
honored on April 20 last at a dinner 
celebrating his 20th anniversary with the 
company and 20 years of 
weekly production. 
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Mutual Life: Alden E. Halseth, in the 
business since 1934 and with the company 
since 1943, has been named Manager of 
the Minneapolis Agency for the company 
succeeding W. Lal’on Robison, resigned 
and who will continue as a field repre 
sentative. 

Dr. William M. Bradshaw, who joined 
the company in 1917, one of its Medical 
Directors, died on May 1 last. 













x~ * * 





National Equity Life: J. Bruce Trotter, 
with the Pan-American Life since 1918 
and most recently Associate Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, has been appointed 
Vice President and Agency Director of 
the company. 
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National Life of Vermont:” Charles E. 
Crane, Director of Publicity in the com- 
pany since 1931, has been elected an officer 
with the title of Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 



















x * * 


New England Mutual: The Wm. Eu- 
gene Hays Agency of the company in 
Boston was selected as the winner for 
1947 of the President’s Trophy. During 
1947 this Agency became a “$100 million 
in force” organization, the second in the 
company’s history. 

Last month the company passed the 
$2,500,000 insurance in force mark. Dur- 
ing the past 16 years the company has 
doubled its insurance in force. 






xk 





Northern Life: W. R. Rundell, who 
joined the company in 1941, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s Los 
Angeles Agency, and J. C. Lewis (1944) 
was named Manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Agency. Mr. Rundell begins his new 
job in July, while Mr. Lewis is already 
on his. 










Best’s Life News 
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Northwestern National: Alva Z. Allen 
has been appointed regional group man- 
ager for the company with headquarters 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Before joining the 
company early this year, Mr. Allen was 
with the Connecticut General for three 
years aS group representative in Minne- 
apolis. 


x** * 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Roger E. Olm- 
scheid, with the company since 1945, has 
been named General Agent in Sioux City, 
lowa. 

L. W. Taylor, formerly Unit Manager 
for the Equitable Life of Iowa, has been 
appointed Assistant Director in the Field 
Training Department of the company. 

New paid Ordinary business for the 
first quarter of 1948 exceeded $72,000,000, 
representing a 24.4% increase over the 
same period in 1947. During the month 
of March, 1948, the company’s greatest 
production month in its history, the total 
Ordinary in force passed the $1,000,000,- 
000 mark and stood at $1,018,395,044. 
Group in force at the same time totaled 


$646,260,801 
“& 2 & 


Ohio State: New paid business for the 
first quarter of 1948 totaled $6,753,322, 
representing a $900,000 increase over the 
same period in 1947. 


+ 2. = 


Old Line Life: Sales of new life insur- 
ance during the first quarter of 1948 
showed a 26% increase over a comparable 
period in 1947, 


x*** 


Pacific Mutual: Following home office 
appointments have been made: Allan 

arper to Manager, Securities Depart- 
ment; George R. Young to Associate 
Treasurer ; George B. Gose to Associate 
Counsel and J. J. Reeve to Assistant Sec- 
retary. 

The Rexford M. Truesdell Agency of 
the company in Pasadena, California has 
won the John Henry Russell Award for 
the best agency building record during 
1947, 


&2 


Philadelphia Life: New paid for busi- 
ness in March was $2,241,367 against 
$1,081,248 for 1947; first 3 months’ busi- 
ness, $5,903,134 compared to $3,530,905 
for 1947, The gain in business in force 
for the year through March was $4,303,- 
116 and for the same period of 1947 the 
gain was $2,134,168. Total life insurance 
in force as of March 3lst reached the 
all time new high of $92,086,932. 


= & @& 


Prudential: The President’s Trophy, the 
company’s highest annual field award, was 
won for the second time in a row by the 
Newark Ordinary Agency, which is 
headed by Manager Charles W. Camp- 
bell, C.L.U. ; 

The following managerial appointments 
hove been made: Victor Lurie to District 
Office #5 in New York City succeeding 
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ACTUARY NEEDED 


An established Texas life insurance company wants an actuary. 
is approaching the hundre 
in force and does not now have a full time actuary. This is an unusual 
situation offering an opportunity to grow with a progressive life 

™ a man having a fellowship in one of 
the societies and who is qualified by experience to be the actuar 
of a company of this size. Full particulars would be coumaaed, 


including picture and starting salary expected. L-17, Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


million mark insurance 








Robert M. Gold, retired; Francis J. 
Engel, Jr. transferred from Brooklyn 
#2 to Jamaica District Office; Walter 
Weis from Jamaica to Patchogue. 

Wade H. Risser, District Manager of 
the Parsons, Kans. office for 31 years, 
became Dean of the company’s 42,000 
employees when he celebrated his 50th 
anniversary on May 8th last. 

Marion J. Morris, with the company 
since 1928, has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Chicago District #2 office. 


x* * 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Graham C. 
Thompson, in the business 16 years and 
an Associate of both the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Institute 
of Actuaries, has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Actuary of the company. 


x* 


Sun of Canada: Following agency ap- 
pointments have recently been made: 
F. W. Merselis to Manager at St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. R. Withers to Manager of 
Columbus, Ohio office; Don H. Com- 
mand, Branch Manager at New Orleans, 
La. and Robert S. Elder, Branch Manager 
in Louisville, Ky. These changes were 


brought about by the retirement of H. L. 
Cantelon, who has been with the company 
25 years, since 1937 Manager at St. Louis. 

Harry E. Mack, with the company 
since 1927, has been natmed Manager of 
the Montreal Mount Royal Branch, suc- 
ceeding the late W. W. King. 


x** * 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity Assn.: 
Richard M. Hurd, Mortgage Officer and 
with the company since 1939, has been 
elected a Vice President. 


& & & 


Union Mutual: Eric W. Berg, in the 
business since 1946, has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s Philadelphia 
Agency succeeding F. Arthur Tucker, 
resigned. 


az & ®& 


United States Life: The Jaffe-Bergen 
Agency has been named General Agents 
for the company in Brooklyn and pro- 
duction activities for the company will 
be devoted exclusively to individual acci- 
dent and health, hospitalization and Asso- 
ciation Group Accident & Health business. 
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CONNECTICUT COURSE 


beer Fifth Annual Life Under- 
writing School sponsored by the 
Connecticut State Association. of 
Life Underwriters and the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut will be held 
August 2 through August 6 at 
Storrs, Conn. The five-day course, 
to be given by eight high-ranking 
authorities on such subjects as 
partnerships, corporations and law, 
will be devoted to Business Insur- 
ance. The course is primarily de- 
signed for underwriters with at least 
two years’ experience and who have 
had sufficient background to handle 
the more advanced problems of life 
underwriting. Enrollment is limited 
to 50 people and the total cost, ex- 
clusive of transportation, is $55.00. 

Further details may be secured 
from Donald E. Lynch, Publicity 
Chairman, 115 Broad Street, Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 


MERCY AIR FLEET 


A: a meeting held at the Chicago 
Athletic Association in April, a 
group of Chicago business execu- 
tives, under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Herald-American, formed 
the Mercy Air Fleet. 

This civic-minded group, com- 
posed of owners of private and/or 
executive aircraft, will make avail- 
able their planes and pilots for 
emergency flights for victims of dis- 
aster, to speed medicines to areas in 
immediate need of help, and for sim- 
ilar urgent last-minute appeals. 

Chairman of the meeting, E. L. 
Shainmark, Managing Editor of the 
Chicago Herald-American, explained 
that the idea for forming the group 
came to him from John D. Mac- 
Arthur, President of the Bankers 
Life & Casualty Company. 

“Mr. MacArthur,” Shainmark 
said, “has shown us a way of allevi- 
ating the suffering of those caught 
in disaster areas, those in need of 
pain-relieving drugs, and other un- 
fortunates who are bereft of com- 
munication and contact by ordinary 
means.” 

By a unanimous vote, Mr. Mac- 
Arthur was chosen chairman of the 
group. 

Shainmark went on to explain that 
the Chicago Herald-American would 
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maintain a 24-hour service to clear 
requests for planes and pilots and 
to act as a clearing house for as- 
sembling the necessary medicines or 
whatever it was to be flown. 

Each executive present filled out 
a questionnaire listing the type of 
plane available, its cruising range, 
and load capacity, and other per- 
tinent data. 

Frederick J. Slater of the Chicago 
Herald-American was chosen to act 
as Recording Secretary. 

Firms represented included Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty Company; In- 
ternational Harvester; Belmont 
Radio; Socony-Vacuum Oil ; Stand- 
ard Oil (Indiana) ; Sears, Roebuck ; 
Huron Machine Company; Butler 
Paper Company ; Parker Pen; Kraft 
Foods; General Bearings; and 
Bacon Veneer Company, among 
others. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


ORE than 2,600 corporation 

annual reports for 1947 have 
been entered in the Eighth Annual 
Report Survey being conducted by 
Financial World, and it is expected 
that 4,000 reports will be considered 
before the yearly contest closes on 
June 25, 1948, according to Weston 
Smith, director of the survey for the 
weekly magazine. 

“On the basis of the annual re- 
ports thus far rated,” said Mr. 
Smith, “there is no doubt but that 
the 1947 statements will continue 
the improvement shown in these 
stockholder brochures in recent 
years. In addition, there have been 
an increasing number of companies 
which have changed to an informa- 
tive and illustrated annual report for 
the first time this year, after follow- 
ing a conventional pattern for up to 
thirty years.” 

The initial results of the survey, 
tabulating the annual reports which 
have achieved “Merit Awards” and 
thus qualified for the final judging 
for “Oscar of Industry” trophies,* 
will be announced in the annual re- 
port survey number of Financial 
World, July 4th issue. At the same 
time the list of reports showing im- 
provement and cited for “Honor- 
able Mention” will be published. 

The independent board of judges 
selecting the best 1947 annual report 





in 100 industrial classifications will 
again be headed by Dr. Lewis 
Haney, professor of economics, 
School of Business Administration, 
New York University. These final 
awards, including gold, silver and 
bronze “Oscars” will be made at the 
Annual Report Awards Banquet 
scheduled for early October. 

} *Last year the Connecticut General took 


first and the Sun of Canada took second in 
the insurance division. 


N. A, L. U. 
LIFFORD H. ORR, C.L.U,, 
National Life of Vermont, 


Philadelphia, vice president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been named chairman of 
its important Committee on Com- 
mittees, announces Jul B. Baumann, 
president. 

A Committee on Committees first 
was authorized by NALU’s Board 
of Trustees in 1946. It is charged 
with soliciting, from all present com- 
mittee chairmen and state and local 
association leaders, names of mem- 
bers qualified and willing to serve 
on the Association’s standing and 
special committees. 

Under the Association’s By-Laws, 
the naming of the chairmen and the 
members of 26 of its committees, the 
membership of which usually totals 
more than 500, is vested in the presi- 
dent. The advisability of announc- 
ing committee appointments as soon 
as possible after the election of a new 
president, in order that committee 
plans and activities can be decided 
upon and set in motion early in 
the administrative year, convinces 
NALU’s Board of the need for pre- 
paratory research each year. The 
1948 committee immediately will 
start preparation of a list of qualified 
committee suggestions for considera- 
tion by the new president who will 
be elected at the St. Louis Conven- 
tion in September. 

“Such preparatory work was of 
great value to me when I was elected 
president,” Mr. Baumann said, “and 
I am sure our next president will 
find it equally valuable to him. I 
know our 42 state and 514 local asso- 
ciations throughout the country will 
recognize the importance of this 
work and that each will respond to 
the request for suggestions which 
Mr. Orr is sending them.” 
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TRAINING COUNCIL EXPANSION 


URING 1948 the Life Under- 

writer Training Council plans to 
extend the L.U.T.C. Course na- 
tionally as rapidly as can be achieved 
on a sound basis, according to E. L. 
G. Zalinski, Managing Director. 
Section I will first be made avail- 
able to 38 localities in 18 eastern 
states which have been selected after 
consultation with N.A.L.U. and 
company leaders because of their 
proximity to New York for super- 
visory purposes, as well as interest 
in the course, quality of local leader- 
ship and student potential. (These 
are: Albany, Allentown, Baltimore, 
Boston, Bronx, Buffalo, Charleston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Des Moines, De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, 
Hartford, Johnstown, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Haven, New York, 
Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Providence, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Springfield 
(Mass.), Syracuse, Washington and 
Westchester ). 


L.U.T.C. Course Committees are 
being formed in each of these com- 
munities with representation from 
the life underwriter and managers 
associations, the C.L.U. chapter and 
others concerned with the education 
of agents. These committees are 
responsible to the Council and aid 
in the selection of instructors, class 
rooms, publicity and enrollment. 
Local life underwriters associations 
sponsor the Course and receive 
credit for its success. 


Purpose 


The L.U.T.C. two-year voca- 
tional training Course is designed to 
fill the gap between company train- 
ing and the advanced education of 
the American College. Twenty- 
five weekly classes of 2% hours are 
held each year. Stress is laid on 
the knowledge that is essential to a 
competent job of life underwriting. 
A study is made of the family and 
business relationships of the indi- 
vidual and the methods whereby the 
financial problems arising out of 
these relationships can be solved by 
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life insurance. Prospecting, prestige 
building and the selection of risks 
receive attention. Effective speech 
and semantics in selling, getting 
the facts and how to plan, state and 
sell the recommendation are in- 
cluded. Consideration is also given 
to personal finances, work habits, 
time control, records and forecast- 
ing. 

Text material, including reading 
assignments, case studies, projects, 
note paper and suggestions on how 
to take notes, is presented to the 
student in a three ring binder, which 
is divided into five divisions, like 
the Course itself, by index tabs. 
It is designed to meet every .need 
of the student and to provide him 
with a sound and convenient method 
of coordinating the Course material 
and for recording ideas developed 
in class. 

Reading assignments and lecture 
material are integrated horizontally 
through the use of a large number 
of cases, including histories of actual 
sales, agents’ methods of operation 
and market research. The class 
begins where the fieldman himself 
starts, and general principles are 
developed from the critical appraisal 
of case studies. Charts are used to 
highlight the techniques of sound 
selling. 

Classes in Section I will begin 
either the last week in October or 
the first week in November, and 
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enrollment closes 30 days before 
classes begin. A tuition fee of $50 
which must accompany each appli- 
cation, covers the entire cost to the 
student, including registration, text 
material, instruction, examinations, 
pocket cards and certificates. Classes 
will be authorized only where en- 
rollments of 25 agents is secured. 
Maximum enrollment in each class 
is set at 40. However, it is expected 
that large communities may have 
several classes running simultane- 
ously. 


Admission requirements for en- 
rollment in Section I provide that 
the agent must have completed his 
company’s or some other recognized 
basic training course, that he must 
have been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for a minimum of one year and 
that he have paid for a minimum of 
20 lives and for a volume of at least 
$75,000. 


Five experimental classes in Sec- 
tion I are being conducted in New 
York and New Jersey to gain ex- 
perience in administering the Course 
in various localities, to test and 
perfect text material and to establish 
sound instruction and supervisory 
procedures. A quick statistical pic- 
ture of these classes is as follows: 
Enrollment: 

Total number of students .. 133 

Companies represented ... 35 

Average enrollment per 

class 26 
(Maximum was set at 30) 

Weekly premium agents .. 62 

Ordinary agents 71 

Median production for pre- 

vious twelve months $200,000 

Students engaged in field 

management 

Students from home office 

training departments 

Women students 

Range of Ages 
Life Insurance Sales Experience: 

Two Years or Less 

Five Years 

More than five years 
Educational Background: 

College graduates 

Some college 

Four years high school .. . 

Some high school 





Trouble Shooting—from |8 


Let’s see what can happen to our 
predictions of an adequate income 
for future years, and our plan to 
produce it. 

The amount of the insurance es- 
tate may shrink after an income plan 
has been elected, with a correspond- 
ing shrinkage in the amount of the 
periodic income payments or the 
length of time over which an income 
will be paid. 


The general estate may be reduced 


or it may disappear entirely. 


The standard of living of the 
family may be much higher at the 
time of the insured’s death than it 
was at the time the program was 


decided upon. 


The social security income may 
drop because of the death of a bene- 


ficiary. 


The specific income may buy less 
goods or more goods than antici- 


pated. 
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insurance family. 


territory. 


and Future Security, Do this: 
unique and produce results in a digniti 


All correspondence confidential! 


“you said 
| could become a star” 


Learn the advantages of becoming associated with us. 
features and values—our name and reputation reflect our solidarity—our methods are 


"| started my new agency May Ist—and this is May !9th. In those 19 days 
| have closed, personally and with agents, mainly on Miracle Leads, $293,000 
of life business. You said | could become a star through the use of Miracle 
Leads and | know you were dead right. | wish | had had this system several 
years ago when | was ringing door bells." 


You, Too, May Reach STARDOM 
In “The Happiest Insurance Family in America” 


This letter from our newest general agent (name on request) was received only 
a few days after the new business began functioning. As may be seen, it started 
clicking immediately, due to the leads from our famed Miracle Letter! A similar 
opportunity is open to others who want to continue insurance as their life work, 
putting their heart and very "all" into it, co-operating with this friendly, helpful 
company. Yes, Stardom may definitely be yours with membership in our happy 


*% You'll Like These FIVE Points 


1. You can offer something new and different—a unique COMPLETE COVERAGE 
PACKAGE of insurance—life, accident, health, hospitalization. 


2. You are allowed the use of our highly productive, copyrighted Miracle Lead system. 
3. You deal with friendly folks and will enjoy your relationship. 


4. You will be associated with success. In addition to liberal 


can build up a substantial income from renewals to enable you to be financially in- 
dependent in fewer years than you may think. 


rofits on new business, you 


5. You may be given the opportunity to have a general agency franchise in a protected 


If you are interested in Immediate Income, Renewal Revenue 


Our policies are attractive as to 


ied manner—our officials and fellow agents are 
successful insurance men. So if you want to make money and be financially independent, 
write us IMMEDIATELY regarding our intriguing plan and general agencies yet available. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 





* 








“The Happiest Insurance Family In America” 
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An emergency may arise and 
create a need for more cash than 
can be obtained from the income 
payments. 

How can we provide a cushion 
against the danger of providing too 
small or too large an income? By 
giving the beneficiaries the right to 
withdraw cash or substitute another 
option for the one elected by the 
owner. The beneficiary’s decision to 
alter the plan will be made at the 
time a change is necessary or desir- 
able under existing conditions, and 
will not represent a mere guess about 
future events or conditions. 

In some cases, of course, it is 
necessary to place a limit on the 
amount of income a beneficiary will 
receive during a given period, par- 
ticularly where the beneficiary is 
known to be a poor financial man- 
ager. Such cases require frequent 
reviews of the entire program in 
order that changes dictated by cur- 
rent circumstances can be made. 


Withdrawal and Substitution 
Privileges 


Sometimes a request for an in- 
come plan of distribution stipulates 
that the beneficiary may elect to re- 
ceive payment under any policy op- 
tion without restriction, but may not 
withdraw any proceeds held by the 
Company. If a designation contain- 
ing the requested provisions becomes 
effective, an election to reeeive pay- 
ment under either Option A or Op- 
tion E could provide for dissipation 
of the entire fund over a very short 
period, in spite of the fact that it 
was obviously intended to prohibit 
any type of settlement except one 
that would produce an income for a 
reasonable length of time. 

We believe that if the policyowner 
gives the right to elect payment un- 
der any option without restriction, 
he probably means also to give the 
right to withdraw proceeds. Con- 
versely, if there is a_ restriction 
against withdrawal in one sum, any 
right to elect Option A or E should 
be limited to a minimum period over 
which payments must extend and a 
maximum amount of income respec- 
tively. 

An application that does not com- 
pletely cover ownership provisions 
and the manner of payment of the 
policy applied for must be amended. 
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In such case, a beneficiary section 
and application amendment, contain- 
ing complete beneficiary and owner- 
ship provisions, is attached to and 
made a part of the policy at the time 
of issue. 

It is important to have the original 
copy of the amendment in the policy 
and the duplicate copy thereof 
signed by the applicant upon deliv- 
ery of the policy, for until the amend- 
ment is executed, the Company does 
not have a full and complete applica- 
tion for the policy which it issued. 
The executed duplicate copy should 
be returned to the Home Office 
promptly to be attached to the rec- 
ords of the policy. 

Failure to have the amendment 
signed and the copy thereof returned 
to the Company results in cor- 
respondence between the Law De- 
partment and the Agent which, of 
course, means work that could have 
been avoided. Incidentally, the filing 
of a beneficiary designation which 
supersedes the policy beneficiary sec- 
tion and application amendment does 
not remove the necessity of having 
the amendment executed since, until 
it has been signed, the application is 
not complete. 


Payment upon Death of Beneficiary 
who has Elected an Option at 
Maturity or Surrender 


Upon the maturity or surrender 
of a policy that includes income 
options, an individual beneficiary en- 
titled to payment in one sum has the 
right to elect payment under an op- 
tion. Many beneficiaries who elect 
to receive option payments under 
such circumstances wish to provide 
that at death any balance of proceeds 
or payments shall be paid to payees 
designated by the beneficiary. 

For example, the widow of a de- 
ceased Insured may want to leave 
the policy proceeds under the In- 
terest Option D with the additional 
provision that upon her death any 
balance of proceeds shall be paid to 
her two children. Her purpose in 
designating her children as payees 
is to provide for payment direct to 
them, avoiding the necessity of hav- 
ing the money pass through her 
estate, 

The practice of the Company ap- 
plied to the above case requires that 
the children be given a vested in- 
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terest in the policy proceeds held 
under Option D, and the consent of 
the children would have to be ob- 
tained by the widow if she wished 
to withdraw all or part of the amount 
retained or substitute some other 
option for Option D. Many bene- 
ficiaries object to the requirements 
under such cases, particularly where 
the payees to be designated are 
minors who would be unable to con- 
sent effectively to any withdrawal 
or change except through a duly 
appointed guardian. 

The reason for the requirement 
that a vested interest be given to 
contingent payees designated by a 
beneficiary is that an instrument 
which provides for distribution of a 
person’s property to named payees 
upon the death of such person and 
which reserves control of such prop- 
erty to that person during his life- 
time is testamentary in nature and 
subject to a claim by his creditors 
or others interested in his estate that 
it is void because it does not comply 
with the statutes governing disposi- 
tion of property by will, while an 
instrument which gives an immediate 
interest to the designated payees is 
not subject to such a claim. 

The Company may not accept and 
rely on such an instrument since if 
it did, it would be subject to the 
possibility that, after payment at the 
death of the beneficiary to the payees 
designated in the instrument, it 
would be called upon by creditors or 
others interested in the beneficiary's 
estate, such as his heirs or the 
legatees under his will to pay a sec- 
ond time on the theory that the bal- 
ance of proceeds at the beneficiary’s 
death were a part of such benefici- 
ary’s estate and should have been 
paid to the beneficiary’s executor or 
administrator. 

If the beneficiary desires to retain 
individual control of the fund placed 
under an option by his election, the 
executors or administrators of the 
beneficiary must be designated to 
receive any proceeds remaining un- 
der the option at his death. The 
beneficiary may then reserve the 
individual right to withdraw pro- 
ceeds or change to another option, 
and by executing a will, specify the 
persons who are to receive any 
amount derived from the policy 
which becomes a part of his estate 
at death. 


There is one exception to this 
rule. The beneficiary may retain 
control of the fund held under an 
option and designate payees other 
than his executors or administrators 
to receive any balance at death if: 
(1) the proceeds are $2,500 or less, 
(2) all the persons who would be the 
heirs of the beneficiary at the time 
of election are designated to receive 
equally any balance at death, and 
(3) the beneficiary has no unpaid 
debts other than ordinary current 
bills. 


—Penn Mutual News Letter. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Essential in Business 


YSTEMATIC employee educa- 

tion and training for all levels of 
employment, from new and junior 
personnel to top management, should 
be developed by American business 
if it is to attain its objectives in 
the years ahead and meet the prob- 
lems of an increasingly complex 
economy, Dr. G. Rowland Collins, 
dean of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at New 
York University, said last month, 
addressing the spring meeting of 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. 

“In the twenties, the accepted 
concept was that of a few great men 
of business and the theory of sur- 
vival of the fittest was exalted,” 
Dean Collins said. “Today, there 
is a new concept developing which 
recognizes that systematic education 
and training must necessarily re- 
place haphazard development of per- 
sonnel, if the maximum possibilities 
of business organizations are to be 
achieved.” 

Dean Collins cited four factors 
that make it immediately imperative 
for top management to assume a 
major responsibility for employee 
education and training: 

1. To improve the productive out- 
put of the individual employee and 
consequently reduce costs and 
prices, marketing, distribution and 
over-all administration are involved 
as well as production problems; to 
reach clerk, salesman, executive and 
workers, internal training programs 
are necessary. 

2. To develop stable, internal har- 
monies in human relationships, es- 
sential to greater productivity and 
efficient operation, the human ele- 
ment is basic and calls for system- 
atic education. 

3. To meet the problems which 
arise from the growing size of busi- 
ness and industrial units, integra- 
tion of training up and down the 
line is essential. 

4. To help business meet its im- 
perative major responsibility in the 
preservation of free enterprise and 
to increase the economic understand- 
ing of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in a free enterprise system, 


formalized training, directed by top 
management and not farmed out, 
is essential. 

“Sufficient new managerial brains 
to operate the American business 
machine will not and cannot be 
trained within the confines of sys- 
tems of apprenticeship,” Dean Col- 
lins added. “Experience and ap- 
prenticeship are desirable. But ex- 
perience is at its best when it com- 
plements systematic and formal ed- 
ucation and training. We should be 
done with any notion that such pro- 
grams are needed only for the new 
and the junior personnel. These 
programs should be developed for 
the participation of top-tier execu- 
tives as students, conferees and in- 
structors.” 

This is not only important to keep 
business at an efficient level, he 
continued, but to meet the trend 
towards more older employees in 
the years ahead. “In all likelihood,” 
he said, “the business and economic 
structure will have to be manned to 
a vastly greater extent by older men, 
by those formerly considered beyond 
the retirement age. Gerontology, the 
science of old age, insists that there 
is no necessary and direct relation- 
ship between calendar years and an 
individual’s physiological or mental 
age.” 

The -life insurance business was 
complirzented by Dean Collins for 
its extensive efforts in education 
and training of employees and its 
research activities, but was urged 
to give even greater attention to 
this matter of systematic training 
programs. “Life insurance has a 
greater stake in the preservation of 
free enterprise than any other single 
type of domestic business,” he said. 
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RENT INSURANCE 


Canadian Version 


Ppp es rental income insur- 
ance plan to stimulate building 
across Canada has been announced 
by the Canadian Government and 
the object is to attract private en- 
terprise into further construction of 
rental houses on an economic scale, 

The scheme has been described as 
a “co-insurance” plan since it pro- 
vides federal support up to 85% of 
the “sound economic rental” and 
only 15% is the element of risk for 
the owner, calling for a controlled 
rental for a period of three years 
after the agreement is made. After 
the project is completed, agreement 
is reached between the owner and 
the Central Mortgage & Housing 
Corporation as to a proper rental. 
In other words, after the three-year 
period the owner is free to charge 
whatever rental he wants. For in- 
stance, if it is $70 a month, the 
owner must charge that rental as per 
agreement for a period of three 
years, and, in return for the agree- 
ment, the owner can buy rental in- 
surance up to $59.50 (85%) at 
nominal cost. At the end of this 
period, he is free to charge whatever 
he desires. 


ESTATES AND TAXES 


Rogers Joins Foosaner 


EO M. ROGERS, author of 

texts, “How To Prepare Your 
Income Tax” and ‘Federal Tax 
Guide” has become affiliated with 
Samuel J. Foosaner, Federal tax 
lawyer, of Newark, New Jersey.* 
Mr. Rogers, who was admitted as an 
attorney in 1931 and a counsellor in 
1935, in New Jersey, was formerly 
a professor of Federal taxation at 
the John Marshall Law School. He 
has written a book, widely used by 
New Jersey practitioners, and trust 
officers, on Transfer Inheritance 
Taxes. 

Mr. Rogers, who has been actively 
engaged in Federal tax practice for 
a number of years, was also editor- 
in-chief of the nationally known 
Alexander Federal Tax Service. 


~ * Now located at 580 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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GROUP PURCHASES 
Set New Record 


Ax INCREASE of $10,398,- 
000,000 or almost 50% in the 
amount of family protection enjoyed 
by workers under group life insur- 
ance has been achieved in the two 
years since the end of the war under 
voluntary plans set up between em- 
ployers and employees. This addi- 
tion to the provision made by fam- 
ilies for their future needs is 
revealed by a report released by ‘the 
Institute of Life Insurance showing 
that at the end of 1947, 17,300,000 
workers were insured for $33,168,- 
(00,000 under 48,000 master con- 
tracts. 
“The average protection of the 
insured workers under these plans 
is more than $1,900, which is an 
important addition to other life in- 
surance and savings owned by their 
families,” the Institute said. 


More Workers Insured 


“It is significant of the value at- 
tached by workers to this form of 
family provision that the number of 
workers participating in group life 
insurance plans has expanded ap- 
proximately in the same proportion 
as the amount of group life insur- 
ance in force. The number of work- 
ers owning group life insurance 
today is more than 5,000,000 greater 
than the 12,000,000 who owned such 
insurance at the end of 1945. 

“The number of master contracts 
in force has grown meanwhile from 
37,000 to 48,000, reflecting recog- 
nition by the employer as well as 
the employee of the value of group 
life insurance in helping meet the 
universal interest in building family 
security.” 

Purchases of group life insurance 
in 1947 were the largest for any year 
on record. Including only new mas- 
ter contracts and excluding the en- 
rollment of additional workers under 
existing plans, these purchases 
amounted to $2,798,000,000, an in- 
crease of 23% as compared with the 
preceding year. The growth in pur- 
chases has continued during the first 
quarter, with purchases for the three 
months’ period reported at $598,- 
360,000. This is an increase of 9% 
over the first quarter of 1947. 

“One factor in the expansion of 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, 
when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faithfully 
the essential life insurance needs of policyholders and 
prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- 
ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field 
force, have contributed to the ever increasing prestige 
of Life Insurance as an institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges 
a strict and continuing adherance to the spirit of trustee- 
ship which has dominated its every transaction with the 


insuring public. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


group life protection has been 
changes in state insurance regula- 
tions such as, for example, the 
change in New York where under 
certain conditions the size of a group 
for life insurance purposes has been 
reduced to 25,” said the Institute. 
“In addition, workers who have en- 
joyed the benefits of group protec- 
tion with one company are apt to 
express an interest in its availability 
when they come to change jobs. 
More and more, employers are com- 
ing to recognize its advantages as a 
factor in job attractiveness.” 





KENTUCKY DIRECTOR 


N APRIL 14 last, Cad. P. 

Thurman was named Director 
of Insurance succeeding Harry B. 
Wilson. Mr. Thurman has been 
in various phases of the sales end of 
the insurance business since 1918. 
This experience included life insur- 
ance (Northwestern Mutual) and 
fire insurance (Home _ Insurance 
Company). He is a former Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Fire Under- 
writers Association and of the 
Kentucky Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion. 
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Are you wondering how to open the gate 
To a most successful forty-eight? 

Build prestige by all you do and say 

Build it, retain it—each and every day. 


Think twice before you answer ‘‘Ne”. 
“*Yeases” mean you're on the beam 
For the bestest year you've ever seen! 











Give a moment’s thought to each question before 
you answer it. Then, being perfectly frank, circle 
your answer—either “‘Yes’’ or “No” 


1. Do you greet as many people as possible 
by name, and by your greeting show that you 


are glad to see them? YES NO 
2. Do you offer congratulations on birthdays, 
weddings, graduations, etc.? YES NO 


3. Do you do small favors for policyholders— 
such as mailing a letter? YES NO 


4. Do you avoid walking across lawns? 
YES NO 

5. Do you compliment policyholders on their 
home, garden, furnishings, etc., when you can 
honestly do so? YES NO 


6. Do you take every opportunity to widen 
your circle of friends and business acquaint- 
ances? YES NO 


7. Do you take a sincere interest in the older 
folks on your debit? (They make _ refer- 
ence centers.) NO 


8. Do you avoid smoking in a Re sea s or 
policyholder’s home unless permission is 


granted? YES NO 
9. Do you remove your hat when entering a 
home? YEs NO 


10. Do your policyholders know approximately 
when to expect your collection calls? 
YES NO 
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11. Do you always answer inquiries willingly 


and fully? YES NO 
12. Do you know your policyholders’ children 
by name? YES NO 
13. Do you take an interest in their school 
work? YES NO 
14. Do you give top priority to claims? 

YES NO 
15. Do you lend a hand in Community Chest 
drives, etc.? YES NO 


16. Do you avoid controversial political, re- 
ligious, and racial discussions? YES NO 


17. Do you keep your kit well filled with the 
service forms most frequently used? 
YES NO 


18. Do you take care of service items on the 
spot, if possible? YES §§ NO 


19. Do you avoid “knocking” a competitor? 
YES NO 


20. Do you keep your policyholders up to date 
on the latest Company literature? YES § NO 


Now, count up your ‘‘Yes” answers and 
glance at the ladder. Each rung represents 
one ‘‘Yes” answer. How close did you come to 
‘‘Terrific!”? Your score will give you some 
indication of the prestige-building job you’re 
accomplishing for yourself. 


from Prudential Record. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS CREDIT LIFE 
Taken Over by Old Republic Credit 


Effective December 31, 1947 the American Bankers 
Credit Life Insurance Corporation of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, which began business in 1946, was taken over by 
the Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Illinois. The American Bankers special- 
ized in credit insurance on the lives of borrowers and 
had $1,104,000 of such insurance in force at year end. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Promotions 


The following promotions at The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, are announced by 
Peter M. Fraser, President of the Company. Lelia E. 
Thompson was advanced to counsel; Warren M. Humes 
to associate counsel and Richard I. Nicholson to 
assistant medical director. 


Miss Thompson has been associated with the Con- 
necticut Mutual since 1924. She is a graduate of 
Smith College and the Yale School of Law and is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. In 1924 she was admitted 
to the Massachusetts Bar and in 1925 to the Con- 
necticut Bar. She is a member of the American Bar 
Association, the Connecticut Bar Association, the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel and the National 
Association of Women Lawyers. She is also secretary 
of the Connecticut Highway Safety Commission and a 
member of the Board of Education of West Hartford. 
Miss Thompson is a past president of the Soroptimist 
Club of Hartford and a past president of the Family 
Service Society of Hartford. She is one of only a few 
women who have the distinction of being the head of 
a life insurance legal department. 


Mr. Humes became associated with the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1932 and is an attorney on the legal staff 
of the Company. He is a graduate of Clark University, 
where he was president’ of the senior class, and of 
Yale Law School. He became a member of the Con- 
necticut Bar in 1933. Mr. Humes, a veteran of 
World War I, is a past chairman of the Legal Com- 
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mittee of the International Claim Association and is 
a member of the Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 

Dr. Nicholson, a graduate of the Tulane University 
Medical School, went with the Company in 1947. 
During the war, he served in the Army Air Corps and, 
upon discharge, took a post-graduate course at Cornell 
University Medical School in New York City, having 
specialized in internal medicine. On completion of this 
work, he became a member of the Medical and Surgical 
Clinic in Dallas, Texas, where he remained until his 
association with the Connecticut Mutual. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Capital Increase Proposed 


Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, which ex- 
pects insurance in force to total more than $1,000,000,- 
000 by the end of this year, has called a special share- 
holders’ meeting for June 16, 1948 to vote upon a 
Board of Directors’ recommendation that the Company’s 
capital be increased from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 by 
means of a stock dividend. 

Announcing the special meeting to shareholders last 
month, Roy Tuchbreiter, President, explained that the 
dividend will be in the ratio of one new share for each 
two shares held. This will raise the number of out- 
standing shares of stock in the Company from 200,000 
to 300,000. Par value of each share remains at $10. 

He also stated that Continental contemplates con- 
tinuing a regular quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share 
with consideration to be given in the last quarter of 
each year to payment of an extra dividend. 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio was favorably examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio and South Carolina as of December 31, 
1946 covering the operations of the company since 

(Continued on the next page) 
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FARM BUREAU LIFE—Continued INT 
August 31, 1942, the date of previous examination. The 
report of the examiners was essentially similar to that 
appearing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. Th 
In accordance with the recommendation of the De- Amet 
partment, several changes in the operations of the ated | 
company have been instituted, the most important of state 
which are: the | 
The President, Vice President and Controller and to its 
the Treasurer have written to the Superintendent of in 19 
. . . WHERE CREDIT IS DUE Insurance stating that they will not accept election or at th: 
, P : appointment as a director or officer of any organization Cu 
Here at Monumental Life we believe in which advocates and supports this company. dustt 
giving credit where credit is due. We feel “ ; 2 , a ‘ 
that Monumental Agents are among the Cancellation of all “service contracts. of P 
best. They have established an aanenne Resolution adopted by the board of directors whereby avail 
ee er ae ok th aaa. the records of each of the federated companies will TI 
Monumental’s record is a monument to its maintain separate and complete records of all transac- and 
men in the field who wrote and received tions of each separate company. 
commission on the more than One-Half eo dated October 2. 1947 f , ° rh dent 
iin teins of tite tuemwenes sew tn _A ruling dated October 2, rom the Commis- Secr 
force. sioner of Internal Revenue revoked the 1931 ruling Gres 
Yes, Monumental Life has reason to think granting tax exemption. This corporation is subject and 
well of its agents . . . and there’s a future to federal income tax beginning January 1, 1946. B. \ 
for agents at Monumental, too. In fact, every ° ? . 
one of our 58 branch managers was for- Toli 
merly one of our agents. T 
MONUMENTAL LIFE FARMERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY diate 
HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES and CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE — 
— The Farmers Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
fowa was examined by the Insurance Department of 
Iowa as of December 31, 1947. The examiners figures : 
were the same as those computed by the company in 
its annual statement and the examiners made no critical loca 
UNUSOAL comments of the company’s operations. mot 
was 
25 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES i 
GREAT UNITED MUTUAL BENEFIT ASS’N am 
OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: Being Liquidated M 
a 
Colorado North Dakota bs Sea : 
California Oklahoma A decree has been entered for the liquidation of the d 
Kansas Oregon Great United Mutual Benefit Association of Centralia, pol 
lowa South Dakota Illinois as of April 29, 1948. as 
Minnesota Texas Mc 
Missouri Washington wit 
Montana Wyoming a ¢ 
Nebraska ILLINOIS BANKERS an 
If you have what it takes to . at 
get the job done Lawyers Paid Pr 
ne 
CONTACT US! On May 12, 1948 the Circuit Court of Cook County Qu 
’ Illinois rendered an opinion awarding attorneys fees 
POLICYHOLDER'S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. to company’s attorneys, attorneys for the intervenors, de 
SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA attorneys for guardian ad litem and attorneys for trustee of 
AND in the sum of $240,000; and to counsel for the policy- Se 
holders who brought the suit 30% of the stock of the M 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY company recovered for the policyholders. Be 
TOPEKA KANSAS This is the latest step in the long period of litigation E. 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" for the Monmouth, Illinois Company (see Best’s LIFE Ze 
News, December, 1947, page 61 and previous issues). R 
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INTER-OCEAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Enters Life Field 


The Inter-Ocean Insurance Company, located in the 
American Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, was incorpor- 
ated as a stock company in 1907 under the laws of the 
state of Indiana. The authorized capital was $300,000, 
the par value of the shares $10. By an amendment 
to its charter the company began writing life insurance 
in 1947. There were no changes in the capital structure 
at that time. 

Currently the company is writing Ordinary and In- 
dustrial on the non-participating basis. Both the Waiver 
of Premium and the Double Indemnity features are 
available. 

The officers of the company are as follows: President 
and Treasurer, W. E. Alpaugh; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, J. W. Scherr, Sr.; Vice President, C. W. Alpaugh ; 
Secretary, J. W. Scherr, Jr.; Actuary, Walter C. 
Green. Directors include the Alpaughs, W. G., C. W. 
and W. D. Jr., the Scherrs, Harry and J. W. Jr., plus 
B. W. Balay, H. A. Converse, O. M. Dock and G. W. 
Tolin. 

The company currently is licensed in 24 states. 


KANSAS FARM LIFE 
New Company 


The Kansas Farm Life Insurance Company, Inc., 
located in Manhattan, Kansas, was incorporated as a 
stock legal reserve company on January 14, 1948. It 
was licensed on March 24 and began business on March 
25 with a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $50,000. 
The par value of the shares is $10.00 and they were 
sold at $15.00, without any expenses. The company 
was promoted by the agents of the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Company by securing pledges from 
Farm Bureau members in the state of Kansas. 

At the present time the company is only writing one 
policy, that being an Endowment at 85 and is described 
as a “Charter Policy.” This is being written on the 
Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois Standard) basis 
with interest at 3%. It is expected that by early Fall 
a complete line of participating policies will be offered 
and these will be written on the CSO basis with interest 
at 2Y%4%. The usual features, including Waiver of 
Premium and Double Indemnity, are available in con- 
nection with the policy. Non-medical is written from 
0-44 with amount limits of $5,000. 


Officers of the new company are as follows :, Presi- 
dent, H. A. Praeger; Vice President & Superintendent 
of Agents, L. L. Miller; Vice President, Walt Olson; 
Secretary, J. D. Smerchek; Treasurer, E. F. Leckron ; 
Medical Director, R. R. Cave. The directors are: E. J. 
Becker, L. T. Burnett, Clyde Clubine, W. I. Boone, 
E. F. Leckron, Ward W. Sullivan, John Ramsey, W. A. 
Zook, George McCaustland, Emmett Blood and Mrs. 
Ralph Colman. 


Currently the company is licensed in Kansas only. 


TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. i‘iould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Lincoln Now Executive Officer 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the . Metropolitan Life Insurance Company held on 


April 27 last, in New York City, an amendment to the | 


by-laws was adopted which provides that the Presi- 
dent shall be the company’s Chief Executive Officer. 
This means that Mr. Ecker relinquishes this post as 
Chief Executive Officer and that Leroy A. Lincoln, 
President since March 24, 1936, takes it over. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Promotions 


President George Willard Smith of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., an- 
nounces the following five home office promotions: 


John Barker, Jr., counsel for the past six years, has | 


been appointed general counsel. He succeeds George 
Hoague who retired on May 1 after an association of 
47 years with the company. A graduate of Williams 
College in 1927 and Harvard Law School in 1930, 
Mr. Barker joined the New England Mutual in 1936 
after six years with Choate, Hall & Stewart, a leading 
Boston law firm. During World War II he had nearly 
four years of naval service, the latter part as an expert 
in contract renegotiation work, and held the grade of 
commander at the time of his release in 1946. 

Vincent V. R. Booth and Ralph C. Williams, Jr., 
both attorneys in the law department, were advanced to 
counsel. Mr. Booth was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1927 and received his LLB degree from 
Harvard Law School in 1930. He joined the company 
after 12 years with the Boston law firm of Bingham, 
Dana and Gould. Mr. Williams graduated 


from 


Williams College in 1926 and Cornell Law School in | 


1930. Prior to joining the New England Mutual he had 
been with the New York law firm of Davies, Auerbach, 
Cornell and Hardy for 11 years. 
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John W. Ayer, manager of the claim departiuent, 
who joined the company in 1919, was elected an assist- 
ant secretary. He is an overseas Army Air ( orps 
veteran and held the grade of lieutenant colonel ai the 
time of his release. Mr. Ayer is active in the |ter- 
national Claim Association and a past president oi the 
Boston Life and Accident Claim Association. 

P. Stokes Gaither, who came with the company as 
a security analyst in 1946 following his service in the 
Army Transportation Corps, has been advanced to 
assistant treasurer. He held the grade of lieutenant 
colonel. A graduate of Yale University in 1929 and 
of the American Institute of Banking, he was an assist- 
ant trust officer in a large Boston Bank prior to the 
war. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Josephs President 


It was announced on May 12, following a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, that George L. Harrison was elected Chair- 
man of the Board and chief executive officer of the 
Company, and Devereux C. Josephs was elected Presi- 
dent and chief administrative officer. 

Mr. Harrison has been President of the New York 
Life since January 1, 1941, having previously been 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
There has been no Chairman of the Board of the New 
York Life for the past six years. Mr. Harrison's 
election to that office is effective as of May 12. 

Mr. Josephs, who became President of the Company 
on June 1, 1948, has been President of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York since 1945. He has been a 
member of New York Life’s Board of Directors since 
January 15, 1947. From 1943 to 1945 he was Presi- 
dent of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion and from 1939 to 1943 he was its financial vice 
president and investment manager of various Carnegie 


| trusts. He is a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art and a director of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany. 
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JRANGE SPECIALISTS 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 


FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
New York City 


E. P. HIGGINS 


3 N. Y. The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Po. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
1898 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 

Tel.: STAte 1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 





A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
2370 National Bank Bidg. 


WA. 
Detreit 26, Mich. W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


py Amy MALA Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 
w PALA W. P. Kelly 
Moscovitch, A.A.LA Robert Murray 


Franklin 4020 











Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


620 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 LOS ANGELES 13 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 
75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Tel.—Atwood 9751 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 


OMAHA Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 











915 Olive Street 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
Central 3126 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP | 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 





St. Louis 














Sinclair Resigns 
John S. 


Sinclair, Executive Vice President, has 


tendered his resignation. Mr. Sinclair joined the com- 


pany as a vice president in July, 1941 and shortly there- 


after was promoted to executive vice president. Prior | 
to his association with the company he was President | 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 


Favorably Examined 


The company was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of North Carolina, Connecticut, 
Virginia, Missouri, Indiana, Arkansas, Oregon, New 
York, Ohio, North Dakota, Oklahoma and Arizona as 
of December 31, 1946. The examiners’ report was fav- 
orable to the company and they traced its progress 
from the date of the previous examination, namely 
December 31, 1943. 
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NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 
Promotions 
The following appointments have been made by the 


North Carolina Mutual Life, Durham: J. L. Wheeler, 
D. C. Deans, Jr., and A. T. Spaulding were elevated 


| to the position of Vice President, and M. A. Goins 


appointed to the Executive Committee. 

Both J. L. Wheeler and D. C. Deans, Jr. have had 
long service records with the company, having served 
the institution in various official capacities, the former 
since 1908 and the latter since 1920. 

A. T. Spaulding entered the service of the company 
in 1924, and following extensive scholastic training, 
received his Master’s degree from the University of 
Michigan, in June 1932, majoring in Actuarial Science. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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He was appointed the company’s actuary in January 
1933, and in addition to his new duties as Vice Presi- 
dent, he will still serve the company as Actuary-Comp- 
troller, in which capacity the over-all financial opera- 
tions of the company will remain under his direct 
supervision. 

M. A. Goins, Assistant Secretary, who was made a 
member of the company’s Executive Committee, has 
been with the company since 1916, and like the others, 
has served the institution in various capacities through- 
out the home office. He organized the company’s 


Statistical Department, and later became manager in 
charge of the Ordinary Department. He then associated 
himself with the investment phase of the company’s 
operations, devoting special attention to mortgage loans 
and to the institution’s real estate holdings, which de- 
partment he now heads. 






NORTHERN TRUST LIFE 


Indicted 


The Northern Trust Life Insurance Company of 
Aurora, Illinois has been indicted by a Federal Grand 
Jury on charges of using the mails to defraud. Also 
named in the indictment are Vaughn V. Moore, Presi- 
dent, Eberhard A. Wilmsen, Secretary, the All Ameri- 
can Insurance Agency and the Nationwide Insurance 
Service. The indictment covers thirty counts and each 
one on conviction carries a sentence of 5 years in prison 


and a $1,000 fine. 
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This is the second mid-west assessment association to 
be indicted by a Federal Grand Jury. The other one 
was the Guarantee Reserve Life of Hammond, Indiana 
—see Best’s Lire News, December, 1947, page 60. 









OLD AMERICAN 
Examined 


The Old American Life Company of Seattle, Wash. 
was examined by the Washington Department as of 
November 30, 1947 covering the operations of the com- 
pany since September 30, 1946, the date of the previous 
examination. As of November 30, 1947 the total income 
was $224,511; disbursements, $160,630 ; assets, $390,047 
and surplus, $67,164. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 






General Agents’ Service 


An unusual record was reflected in the May anni- 
versary honor roll of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. No less than eight of 
the company’s General Agents in that month observed 
service anniversaries of 25 years or longer. They are 
Paul Owen, New Albany, Mississippi, 41 years; Jens 
Smith, Los Angeles, California, 38 years; Joseph M. 
Gantz, Cincinnati, Ohio, 30 years; W. W. Averett, Jr., 
Lynchburg, Virginia, 29 years; D. J. Farrell, San An- 
tonio, Texas, 27 years; Ted Dreyer, C.L.U., Oakland, 
California, 26 years; Seth R. Ellis, Deadwood, South 
Dakota, 25 years; Thomas H. Wall, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, 25 years. 

In addition, Jul B. Baumann, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, celebrates the 
completion of his 15th year as Pacific Mutual General 
Agent at Houston, Texas. 


PILOT LIFE 
Radio Advertising 


The Pilot Life Insurance Company of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, has signed a 52-week contract with 
WBT, Charlotte, for a half-hour radio program, six 
days a week, beginning May 3, according to a recent 
announcement by ©. F. Stafford, Pilot’s President. This 
is the Company’s first large-scale radio advertising pro- 
gram, and the decision to concentrate advertising ex- 
penditures in radio represents a major shift in adver- 
tising policy, Mr. Stafford said. Pilot Life operates in 
eleven southern states and the District of Columbia. 

The program to be sponsored by the Company is 
“The Briarhoppers,” a daily half-hour musical show, 
for years the largest daytime audience draw on WBT's 
popular schedule. Heard continuously for eleven years 
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at the same 4:30 to 5:00 PM spot on WBT’s schedule, 
“The Briarhoppers” have become one of the most 
famous musical groups in the south and in the nation. 
Their current Hooper rating is 17.6 representing over 
60% of all radios in use at the time the program is 
broadcast. The responsiveness of the program's audi- 
ence is exceptional, over 10,000 letters and cards having 
been received recently as a result of one announcement 
on the show. 


Objectives 


Under the Pilot Life sponsorship, advertising on the 
program will be institutional with special attention paid 
to identification of Pilot Life agents in the various com- 
munities in WBT’s two-state coverage area. In addition 
to advertising on the radio show, the Company will 
obtain effective bonus advertising by identifying itself 
with “The Briarhoppers” in the group’s almost daily 
personal appearances in which they present musical 
shows in schools and other community centers through- 
out North and South Carolina. Stage banners and 
give-aways at these personal appearances will tie in with 
the Company’s advertising and with the radio broad- 
casts. 

In commenting on the shift in Pilot Life’s advertising 
policy represented in the decision to enter large-scale 
radio advertising, Mr. Stafford said, “We look upon 
this program as a policy holder looks at insurance— 
as a step toward security in the future. Just as life in- 
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surance is one of the most personal of businesses, so we 
have been increasingly impressed with the personal 


| nature of radio advertising. Through the program for 


which we have contracted, we expect to talk daily to our 
policy holders and prospects in their homes, to intro- 
duce our agents as familiar and constructive members 
of the community, to let their voices and personalities 
be projected over the air. We are convinced that with 


| the inauguration of this program over WBT, Pilot Life 


is taking a step toward even greater growth and service 
in the future.” 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Executive Promotions 


The Board of Directors of the Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
promoted two members of the Home Office Staff: 
Treasurer J. O. Carter, Jr., has been advanced to 
Vice-President and Treasurer, and Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer Hugh O. Maclellan has been promoted to 
Vice-President and Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 
Maclellan was also elected to the Company’s Board of 
Directors. In addition to continuing as a member of 
the Finance Committee and the Sub-Committee on In- 
vestments, he will also head up the Public Relations 
program of the Company. 
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OUR production goal 
is the winning of a mul- 
titude of new friends. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














STEADY GROWTH... .. 
OPERATING IN FIVE STATES NOW 


Capital Insurance 
Year Assets Surplus in Force 
1908 5,482 5,482 744,032 
1938 1,015,679 302,266 11,741,911 
1948 4,969,740 1,417,585 74,653,754 


GROW WITH US 


In Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas and Kentucky. 
We have openings for good personal producers, 
writing a minimum of 60 applications a year, who 
are ambitious and would like a Ground Floor 
General Agency Opportunity. 


Write H. G. ZELLE, President 
MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 











PURITAN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 





The Puritan Life Insurance Company, Provicence. 
Rhode Island was favorably examined by the |hode 
Island Department as of December 31, 1946 covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1944. 
the date of the previous examination. The result of 
the examiners was essentially similar to that ap. 
pearing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. 













SERVICE LIFE 


Examined 








The Service Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska was examined by the Nebraska Department 
as of December 31, 1946 covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1943, the date of the pre- 
vious examination. The report of the examiners was 
similar to that appearing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports, 
except that through a series of increases and decreases 
the surplus as there reported by the company was in- 
creased by $26,330 from $43,353 to $69,683. 





SOUTHERN DIXIE LIFE 
Changing Name to Southern Life 








The Southern Dixie Life Insurance Company of 
Greensboro, N. C., effective July 1 next, is changing 
its name to “Southern Life Insurance Company.” 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Enters Accident & Health Field 


The Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas, which is planning to enter the accident and health 
field in the near future, has been elected a member com- 
pany of the Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, 
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SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
Wood Succeeds O'Donnell 





James Ralph Wood of Dallas was unanimously elected 
president of Southwestern Life Insurance Company at 
a called meeting of the Board of Directors held in the 
Home Office at Dallas, on May 5. He succeeds the 
late Judge C. F. O’Donnell, who died in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, April 22 while attending a regional 
meeting of the American Life Convention. 

Mr. Wood is well known throughout the Company, 
which he has represented as counsel in legal matters 
for a number of years prior to becoming an officer. 

In June, 1945, Mr. Wood was appointed General 
Counsel for Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
and in July of that year he was elected a Vice President 
and became a member of the Board of Directors. 
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UNITED FIDELITY 


Waggoner, Jr. President 


ence, 

hode The first change in the senior officers of the United 
ering Fidelity Life Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas 
1944, nce its organization 27 years ago occurred on April 


It of 14 last at the regular meeting of the Board of Di- 


ap- @ rectors of the company when D. Easley Waggoner was 
named President to succeed his father, the late D. E. 
Waggoner. 


Painter, Vice President-Secretary 


At the same meeting W. H. Painter was named Vice 


taha, President and Secretary, having previously served as 
nent Secretary and Treasurer and having been with the 
ithe ff company since a few months after its organization. 
pre- Q. Weatherford, who has been Assistant Treasurer 
was of the company and connected with it since 1924, was 
orts, elected Treasurer, and Vernon D. Singleton, who has 


“ASES been Assistant Vice President since he came with the 


: in- company in 1942, was elected Vice President. Liberal Agency Contracts 
D. Easley \ aggoner was appointed national bank Available to Texas Men Who Can 


examiner in Texas and later in Illinois following World 
, , : . Qualify present the Amicable 
War I. He was one of the committee which succeeded to Re 
In Texas 


in bringing the Institute of Insurance Marketing to 

Southern Methodist University and is on the Board 

of Directors of the Institute. He is a member of the 
F committee on Departmental Supervision of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and a director in the Empire State 
Bank of Dallas. He and his associates have recently 
organized the State Life Insurance Company of Texas, 
of which he is a director. 























ving 


for, a PERFECT CONVENTION 
jn Suburban fiicrgo—or a 


HA APPY HOLIDAY 


llas, UNITED STATES LIFE 
alth 
om- Training Korean Life Officials 
ler- 
For the first time in American Life Insurance the 
opportunity of receiving thorough training in this 
country is being given to two Korean insurance officials. 
Through the joint efforts of a committee made up of the 

United States Military Government and the Korean 

Life Underwriters Association, the Home Office of 





ted The United States Life Insurance Company in New 

i: York has been selected as the site for this training. . 

r at  ekcognr ibewr yr vw c eee soa xe - E Conventions at the MORAINE 

the phe men < esignatec yy t 1€ ommitte are : 4 e. ; 00 Maemo HOTEL afford the happy com- 

the Sung Hoi, Chief of the Life Insurance Section of the y, bination of concentrated effort 

7 Department of Finance, and Mr. Kim Eui Chang, Chief. ti. and luxurious rest. , 

ma Fg yee iT so eines are Of graceful Georgian archi- 

wil of the Postal Savings anc nsurance Bureau in Korea. tecture and early American appointments, in 

Mr. Hoi serves in the capacity of Insurance Com- an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 

= missioner in Korea. He is responsible for the ad- cor - Late Michigan, the MORARUE «just 

y, meee , . é aturally makes business a pleasure. 

ae m nistration of the insurance laws, issues rulings and Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
supervises the broad scope of insurance operations in groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
that am are available in our popular Beach Club... 

ral COMMETY. : : se Additional information will gladly be sub- 

all Mr. Chang is chief executive of the Postal Savings mitted upon request to the manager. 


* and Insurance Bureau of Korea and is responsible for’ e 
the efficient operation of government supervised indus- MVOCHWILE - ON -THE-LAKE 
trial life insurance. . — 
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HE natural increase in popula- 

tion in the United States set a 
new high record in 1947, according 
to the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
who estimate that more than 2,400,- 
000 were added to the population in 
the past year through the excess of 
births over deaths. “The record for 
1947 was so extraordinary that it 
may never again be equalled,” the 
statisticians say. 

The number of babies korn during 
the year reached the unprecedent- 
edly high figure of about 3,900,000, 
which is more than 400,000 above 
the previous’ record established in 
1946. The record-breaking crop of 
babies is attributed by the statis- 
ticians to the reuniting of families 
broken by the war and to high post- 
war marriage rates. 

“The 1947 birth rate, a little more 
than 27 per 1,000 of population, is 
the highest in at least 25 years,” the 
statisticians note, “and is 50 per cent 
above the figure for 1933, when the 
birth rate dropped to the lowest level 
in our history.” 

Infant mortality established a new 
minimum in 1947 with a rate of 
about 32 per 1,000 live births, a de- 
crease of more than 10 per cent from 
the previous minimum established in 
1946. The rate has been reduced by 
one third since 1939, and by one half 
since 1930. The reduction in infant 
mortality from the 1930 level, the 
statisticians calculate, meant the sav- 


POPULATION 


ing of more than 100,000 infant 
lives in 1947 alone. 

The general death rate in 1947 
was slightly more than 10 per 1,000 
population, and may prove to be the 
lowest ever recorded when adjust- 
ment is made for changes in the 
number of babies and of older people 
in the population. 


Future 


“The population of the United 
States probably will total 150,000,- 
000 by the end of 1950,” Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, Second Vice-President 
and Statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company forecasts. 
“This figure will be reached much 
earlier than had been anticipated a 
few years ago. The extraordinarily 
rapid rise in births since 1940 has 
completely upset earlier forecasts of 
our population growth and of the 
future maximum population of the 
country. 

“Tt now appears that the census 
to be taken in 1950 will show an in- 
crease of about 17,000,000 since the 
last census in 1940. This will be 
almost double the gain between 1930 
and 1940. These estimates allow for 
an expected decline in the birth rate, 
as well as for under-enumeration of 
children in the census. The pro- 
spective population gain in the 1940 
decade is about on a par with the 
high rate of population gain during 
the first three decades of the 20th 


WHILE U. S. POPULATION HAS INCREASED 9% SINCE 1940 


LIFE INSURANCE OWNED HAS RISEN 60% 
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century. Between 1900 and 1930 the 
increase in population averaged 
nearly 16,000,000 per decade, with 
the maximum increase of 17,000,000 
recorded between 1920 and 1930, 

“The population gain of the 1940's 
is almost entirely by natural in- 
crease. In four of these years the 
number of births topped 3,000,000, 
exceeding all previous records. At 
the same time the death rate has de- 
clined. Consequently, the excess of 
births over deaths has been high, 
and, for the decade as a whole, will 
be about 16,000,000. Immigration 
will contribute only about 1,000,000 
of the total population increase be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. This is in 
contrast to earlier decades when im- 
migration was much heavier, and 
contributed a large part of our total 
population gain.” 


1947 MARRIAGES DOWN 


HERE were about 2,000,000 

marriages in the United States 
in 1947, a total second only to the 
all-time peak of about 2,285,000 
marriages in 1946, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

“The high postwar martiage rates 
reflect not only the return of mil- 
lions of young men to civilian life, 
but also the prevailing high level of 
employment and general prosperity,” 
the statisticians note. 

The relative decrease in marriages 
between 1946 and 1947 was country- 
wide. The setback was smallest in 
the northeastern area of the country 
and largest in the West and the 
South. For the five leading cities 
with respect to population—New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit and Los Angeles—the relative 
declines were smaller than for the 
remaining cities of 100,000 and over. 

“It is expected that the downward 
trend in marriages will continue into 
1948, one reason being that the un- 
usually high marriage rates of the 
past two years have already appre- 
ciably reduced the ranks of eligible 
men and women,” the statisticians 
conclude, 
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BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 


N JUNE 21-25 there will be 

held in London, England a no- 
table celebration in honor of the 
anniversary of the founding of the 
British Institute of Actuaries. 

The celebration will be in the form 
of an English-speaking Assembly 
composed of members of the British 
Institute of Actuaries, the Faculty of 
Actuaries of Scotland, the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries, together 
with a limited representation from 
actuarial bodies of other countries. 
A strong delegation of about fifty 
members from the United States 
and Canada will attend. 

The occasion is particularly signi- 
ficant because the life insurance busi- 
ness in North America owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the British Insti- 
tute for its contribution to the fund- 
amental strength and soundness of 
our legal reserve life insurance 
structure. 





The program of the Assembly has 
been announced. There will be four 
business meetings at which will be 
discussed Social Insurance, Invest- 
ments, Population and Mortality 
Studies, Applications of the Theory 
of Probabilities to Life Insurance, 
and the Future Education and 
Training of the Actuary. Upwards 
of sixty papers on important sub- 
jects will be included in the Proceed- 
ings, twenty-three of them coming 
from members in the United States 
and Canada. 

The social events will be interest- 
ing. An evening reception by the 
President and Council of the British 
Institute of Actuaries will open the 
celebration. The next evening there 
will be a reception by “His Majesty's 
Government.” During the two open 
afternoons there will be a visit to 
Windsor Castle and to recently un- 
covered sections of the old London 
Wall. On the concluding evening 
a Farewell Banquet will be held in 
the historic Guildhall which should 
be a colorful occasion. 

The American Committee on Ar- 
Tfangements is composed of E. W. 
Marshall, Vice President and Ac- 
tuary, Provident Mutual Life, Chair- 
man; J. Gordon Beatty, Chief Ac- 
tuary, Canada Life; R. A. Hohaus, 
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Actuary, Metropolitan Life; and E. 
M. McConney, President, Bankers 
Life. 

The members from the United 
States and Canada expecting to at- 
tend the Assembly are: 

C. H. Armstrong, Toronto. 

H. R. Bassford, Vice President 
and Chief Actuary, Metropolitan 
Life. 

J. G. Beatty, Chief Actuary, Can- 
ada Life. 

J. R. Beveridge, Associate Actu- 
ary, Manufacturers Life. 

G. W. Bourke, Vice President and 
Managing Director, Sun Life of 
Canada. 

G. V. Brady, Actuary, Metropoli- 
tan. 

G. B. Buck, Consulting Actuary, 
New York City. 

A. M. Campbell, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager and Actuary, Sun Life 
of Canada. 

J. A. Campbell, Actuary, London 
Life, Canada. 

M. F. Davis, Actuary, Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

R. E. Dowsett, Assistant General 
Manager and Secretary, Manufac- 
turers Life. 

H. A. Garabedian, Second Vice 
President, John Hancock. 

G. W. Geddes, General Manager 
and Actuary, Northern Life, 
Canada. 

W. J. Graham, Vice President, 
Equitable Life, New York. 

A. N. Guertin, Actuary, Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 

B. T. Holmes, Actuary, Confeder- 
ation Life. 

N. M. Hughes, Actuary, National 
Life and Accident. 

Arthur Hunter, Montclair, N. J. 

James Hunter, General Manager 
and Actuary, Continental Life, 
Toronto. 

H. G. Hurd, Vice President and 
Actuary, Fidelity Mutual Life. 

H. H. Jackson, Vice President 
and Actuary, National Life, Vt. 

W. A. Jenkins, Vice President 
and Actuary, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Assoc. 

Kermit Lang, Assistant Actuary, 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 

M. A. Linton, President, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life. 


J. F. R. Loutit, Vice President 
and Actuary, United States Life. 
E. W. Marshall, Vice President 


and Actuary, Provident Mutual 
Life. 
E. M. McConney, President, 


Bankers Life of Iowa. 

F. J. McDiarmid, Second Vice 
President, Lincoln National Life. 

C. A. Mehlman, Vice President 
and Actuary, Security Life and Ac- 
cident. 

J. H. Miller, Vice President and 
Actuary, Monarch Life. 

J. L. Milne, Actuary, Philadelphia 
Life. 

H. G. Morrison, Actuary, The 
Wyatt Company, Chicago. 

R. E. Moyer, Vice President, 
John Hancock. 

R. D. Murphy, Vice President 
and Actuary, Equitable Life, New 
York. 

R. J. Myers, Actuarial Consultant, 
Federal Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

J. G. Parker, President and Man- 
aging Director, Imperial Life. 

H. H. Peirce, Vice President and 
Actuary, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. 

J. T. Phillips, Actuary, New York 
Life. 

B. R. Power, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary, Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Assoc. 

E. E. Rhodes, Honorary Chair- 
man, Board of Directors, Mutual 
Benefit. 

A. F. Schwartz, Assistant Ac- 
tuary, Penn Mutual Life. 

B. E. Shepherd, Manager, Life 
Insurance Association of America. 

C. B. Spurgeon, Assistant Actu- 
ary, Mutual Life of Canada. 

H. R. Stephenson, Vice President 
and Managing Director, Crown Life. 

J. S. Thompson, President, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. 

John W. Thomson, New York 
City. 

J. R. Trimble, Mathematician, 
Mutual Benefit Life. 

E. B. Whittaker, Vice President, 
Prudential. 

Miss E. W. Wilson, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

A. B. Wood, President, Sun Life 
of Canada. 
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From January, 1948 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 


CE MIND 6 oo 0 5 Sa Soca cine cschecesevetecccecccscoes Mar. “ 


Editors’ Corner 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Fstates and Taxes--Samuel J. Foosaner 
When Is an Assignment of a Life Insurance Policy in 
COMPEMADIRLION GE TORRES occ cc ccccvesscccecescecccccceces Feb. 


Impact of Estate and Gift Tax Provisions ............6.se005 May 33 


Group--D. J. McCook 

The Demand for Security 
Group Coverage —Z. a rameter Seesass (hsbteeRbees eed ene May 
Industrial—R, L. Walk 

Looking at a Debit "Capeee 

Knowledge in Action Is Power 

Service Attitude Pays Off 
Legal—O. D. Brundidge 

Jan. 45, Feb. 25, Mar. 75, Apr. 29, May 61, June 

Ordinary—Harry D. Syphus 

Plan and Prosper . seee 

Prospect, and Prosper 

Sound Salesmanship 
Women’s Activities—Hima Easley 

Personality Parade Feb. 59, Mar. 35, Apr. 39, May 37, June 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Abandoned peeemerty Law 
1947 Accid 
Actuarial me DARE a eee eee rere eT ee Teer ‘June 


Agency Management Association Feb. 72, Mar. 16, May 7 


Agency Management & Research (Carrol M. eee ; Jan. 
Agency Management Schools .............eeeeeeeeees Jan. 48, Mar. 
Agents ae er Nene Apr. 
IIE oon 5 0:6 55 005.6 56,04 b'0-9.0100.6:0:60.05.06600066600504 May 
Agents Qualifications and License Laws 

A Py yy NEE gk vceesvncsccccecscescccesocenees May 


m Amower for Mverything” .......ccccccccccccescsscccecvecs May 7 
Annual Statements — 


Annuity Income, Canadian Angle 
Anti-Trust Position 
Anti-Trust Statutes—-Booklet Published 
BPOARRCR TIRE FOTIICS ono indies cccccccccccccccscscccessees Mar. 
Aptitude Tests (Guy W. Fergason) Feb, 
Are Managers People? rowat K. Tootle) 
A Steno’s View of Dictato enn pr. 
Beneficiary Trouble Shooting (Alfred B. Wallace, tr): nee "June 
ie Belective Clewman B. Long) «oe occ ccccccccsccecsccess Mar. 
Bright Future 
British Institue of Actuaries 
British Life Insurance 
Broadcast Farmer Publicity .. 
Business Protection 
California Insurance Code 

Canada—Warwick Superintendent of 
Canadian Government Annuities .............0ceeeceeeeeenes May 
CAMAGIAD TAO TNGUTARES 60ccccsccccccccccccccccccceccccesees May 
1947 Canadian Report (W. M. Anderson) 


CammG@inwm Bervicd IMGUTANCS 2. occccccccccccccccccccsccsovces Mar. ? 


Child Cost Up . 

Clerical Salary ‘Administration New Book 
Cohtege 3 Education ececeees 

C.L 


C.L.U. Courses. 
C.L.0. Ouestions and Answers, Port A 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers, Part A cont'd, 
Apr. 53, May, 49, 5S 
A Check Is a Double Check—James P. Graham 
Colds FO Costly ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccccccccs ae 
C.8.0. Companie 
Confidence Game (Chas. J. Zimmerman) 
Connecticut Course 
Conventions Ahead 
“Corporate Insurance Executive” 
Correction ° 
Current Investments 
Current Marketing Plans 
Diabetes 
Director Changes 70, Mar. 40, rex 80, June 
1948 Dividend, cl 8.0. & Related Pod ted ° 
Feonomics and The Worker (Wm, J. Reilly. Ph. Dd)" 
Education and Training—Essential in Business 


Editorial Service ..........0s.0- 2%, Paine SEE ee vor roe Feb. 75 
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Employee Attitudes 

Enjoy Life Insurance (Mildred F. Stone) 

Enthusiasm (Kenneth M. Colstun) 

Envelope Economics 

Estates and Taxes 

Fact Book 

Family Security 

Farm Leaflet 

Financial Underwriting (Wm. H. Harrison) ........ 

Dee er MO 30s senda pennant eb eeaseeealeeoall Apr, 7% 
The Fine Art of Closing (Vernon Bond, C.L.U.) 

The Future (Herbert Corey) 

Group Purchases 

ROEE MEELIS anc o'o'4 4. ctNuene Wades stile Veleteweeegsateke nis 

Home Office and Field Appointments 

SROGOE WOUMGRTIOR TRWOMGINE <o ccc cccceccctecceeccosses Mar, 73 
Human Relations (A. O. Malmberg) .............+eeeee0e .-Mar, 19 
Incentives—James B. Slimmon ..... PPYTTITITIT TTT retry Jon. @ 
Institute of Life Insurance 

Insurance Advertising Award 

Insurance Regulation (Newell R. Johnson) ............. oes 
Interest Rates and Life Insurance (Norman Harper) ......Apr, 17 
International Relations—J. N. Cunningham ........0+0++e0+-08D, 9 
DGD. bbb xnncvcccadcccsevcncvtewediaseecsoece sosececee May % 
Iowa Rating Agencies . June 
Re Oe PE Sate cwaceceeccssatcndsccbbeccencesebaes +++ Jan, 
John Hancock Mutual Building ....... e66 0000s cevececeees —_ a 
Kansas Marketing Course 

Knowledge Brings Success 

Large Buyers 

Lawyers and Underwriters 

Librarians Essential 

Life Company Taxes 

Life Insurance and Public Debt 

Life Insurance Association 

Life Insurance Record for 1947 (Bruce E. Shepherd) 

Life Insurance Sales 

Life Insurance vs. Other Property (G. E. 

L. O. M. A. Examinations 

Life Span ...... 

Longevity 

Lot’s Wife—F. M. McConney ...........++ wecccccccccccces 

Make Direct Mail Pay (Edward L. Bernays) 

Making Every Call Count—Harvey M. Chesney 

Market Research 

1947 Marriages Down 

Mass Distribution ..............+. bisvans 

Medical Research Fund 

Mercy Air Fleet 


Mobile Telephone Service 

Model Qualification Bill 

Modern Aids Section 

Mortality 

N.A.1L.C 

National Association of Life Underwriters.......... Feb. 
National Service Investigation 

New York Savings Banks Compromise 

Office Equipment Directory 

Ordinary Agents Hired 

Ordinary Gains 

Our Most Dangerous Lobby (Forest A. Harness) . 
Overinsurance (R. W. Biccum) 

Payroll Deduction Insurance 

Pension and Annuity Study 

Pension Plans (M. F. Lipton) 

Personnel 

Physicians’ Mortality 

Population 

Preferred Stocks 

Private Lending (Wm. W. Rodine) 

Professional Security—Dr. H. C. Burt 

Profitable Agency Operations—New Booklet .... 

Public Relations 

Publie Relations 

Purdue Plan 

Purdue Results 

I 0 2 5 os an adie na enw ane eile Jocccdecccosesvecesanee 
Rent Insurance—Canadian Version ......... Sass bebcesepeoea June & 
Retirement Plan ..»-May 76) 


Rx for Personal, Mental Health (Karl S Bernhardt, slong D. ). june 3% 
Seattle Contest 

Security Valuations Adopted for 1947 accede 
Security Valuations for 1947 Amended .............. oeneee 
Seminar 

Small Town Epeepeaties (L. K. Porritt) 

Soctal Security 


Southern pS TERR ER Bee ebSeecsee beak 


State License Connmee, 
Jan. 20, Feb. 26, Mar. 60, Apr. 30, May 12, June 7 


Best’s Life News 








